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BIG LOADS AND 
HOT PAVEMENTS 

MEAN NOTHING 
TO THESE GOODRICH 
SAFETY SILVERTOWNS 
















LOOK AT ALL THE MILES 
WE'VE TRAVELLED AND 
THEY’VE NEVER FAILED US 
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DON'T BE DECEIVED 


a rugged looking carcass—or 


an attractive price tag. 





Know what's inside the 
truck tire you buy. 


. Special Goodrich com- 
pound. Deeper, thicker 
tread. 21% longer wear 
—resists cutting. 

. Heavily insulated cord 
breakers—20% greater 
strength, absorb road 
blows, defy separation. 
“Full floating” plies 
give uniform toughness. 
. Specially reinforced 
beads. Stronger adhe- 
sion equalizes shearing 
stresses. 


























THESE TIRES CAN SURE HANDLE THEIR BEER! 


— what money-savers they are, too 


REWING BEER is one thing. Just as 
B important, though, from a profit 
standpoint is the delivery of your beer 
on schedule—day in and day out. 
Big, heavy loads . . . over scorching 
city pavements and bumpy, jagged 
country roads. High speeds. Sudden 
stops. Long trips. You simply must 
have tires on your trucks that will 
take you where you want to go with- 
out mishap or delay. 


Goodrich Safety Silvertowns are 
bears for punishment. Thousands of 
brewers are already finding this out, 
and saving real money on tires. 


Be shrewd. Specify Goodrich and 
cut your hauling costs way down. 
For extra fast service Goodrich Ex- 
press Balloons are especially recom- 
mended. 


Goodrich Safety Silvertowns 


Another B.F.Goodrich Product @Q@® —tires, hose, tubing, belting 








SPECIFY GOODRICH ON YOUR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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Buy Now—Save Money 


Right now you can get these st 
Goodrich ‘| ruck Tires at unbelie 


unusual money-saving opp rtunit 


Tires. Let your nearest Goodric! 
tributor analyze 5 
ments—and give you all the f 
You'll find his name, under * 
in your Classified Telephone Dir 
y. Phone him today. ¢ 
Dept. T-30, The B. F.Goodric! 
, Akron, Ohio., for det 
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This Business Week: 


SURFACE observer observes: 
y group believing unreservedly 
Recovery Act and working sin- 
Its success is Gen Johnson 
organization Industry as a 
ints increased prices. Labor 
nionization. Roper and Ickes 
tical patronage 
loving person named Roosevelt 
ounted on to back the stan 


sonites. 


for a categorical answer 
iery, Dr. Alexander 
st of NIRA, made a lyr 
exasperated retort: 

ga violin, writing 

to play it all at the 

Similarly, Donald  Richberg, 

| for the administrator, remarked 
t know any more what's going 
out of these hearings than | 
ho is going to win tomorrow's 


game 


the President departed for his 

the public works situation 

not good. Now that he ts back, 

is it no better. Several things 

uke the program ineffective: Lewis 
Jouglas, Director of the Budget, and 

e other members of the board don’t 
ny need for spending the money 
hat business is improving. The 

rd is getting overcautious and over 

t with regard to individual projects 
t the kind of cautious timidity that 
the R.F.C. a flop The state ad- 

strators are being picked out on the 

s of politics purely. 

f he wants action, the President will 
to deal as summarily with these 
tions and obstructionists as he 

with the world conference. 
probably will 


night condescend to do some 
ng with the headline Harvard Busi 
School writes on its latest bul 
65% of Graduating Class of 
Harvard Business School Cared for by 
encement Day.” Cared for” 

i little unfortunate 


NCEMENT that government 

is were to finance a sale of $3 to $4 

ns worth of cotton to Russia at- 

ttention to one of Washington's 

nt lame ducks. Conservatives 

at Smith Wildman _ Brookhart 

too much like his middle name, 

omforted somewhat when the 

ber tidal wave washed him out 

senate. But a place was found 

in the Agricultural Adjustment 
ministration. 

7 Russia has been a Brookhart hobby. 

Vhile the Soviets were protesting that 
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they would get along all right des 

farm product shortages, Brookhart 

barrassed them by attempt 

orders ot Am 

thought they oug 

in cotton, tons of mca 

Brookhart hails trom lowa 

duces vast quantities of meats anc 
Several tactors have interfered with 

the desires of Salesman Brookhart. T1 

one involving wherewithal for payment 

will be solved if the government grants 

American loans to the buyer. But the 

Soviets can buy for only a traction of 

the national needs. Russia ts starving 

i 


1ased by Soviet funds 


1 


tor fats. Fats pure 
and distributed to a part 
tion only, is an injusti and isl ivenucs 
which authorities havc t sale” signs apy 

,r to invite fringe ot town 

cotton deal appears to be as- the drain 

Mr. Brookhart will keep trying. Civil service 

Hoover stretched con t 

IRONICALLY, Washington, D. C., begins clude appointees he considere 
to feel the squeeze of the depression at to the government Now 
the time when other towns start loosen- Democrats are peering 
ing up The capital lives on govern- and incumbents 
ment payrolls. Now the Roosevelt ax Mr. Hoover was abl 
is chopping away at departmental pay- Mr. Roosevelt has tl 


; 


rolls and the political neuters who com- ment 





The Business Outlook 


The rest of the world didn’t take at face value the 
Administration's plainly stated policy of restoring domes- 
tic price levels, let foreign exchange go where it must. So 
it had to be restated. But- business men here already 
believed it. Mills and jobbers have been feverishly build- 
ing up badly depleted inventories. Electric power pro- 
duction at the close of June jumped to a point nearly 
14°, ahead of a year ago, with New England 21‘, ahead. 
. « « Steel mills ignored a holiday, hard pressed to keep 
up with demand from automobile makers and a host of 
miscellaneous buyers. Steel, by the way, is pursuing a 
cautious policy on prices. . . . All this increased produc- 
tion is eating into the coal piles. Cement mills are using 
a lot of soft coal; utilities and railroads are also drawing 
heavily on supplies. . . . Carloadings passed the 600,000 
cars a week mark for the first time since October, 1932. 
Steel men and makers of rail equipment prick up their 
ears, listen for fall orders. . . . Copper that was ignored 
at 5¢ a pound is eagerly sought at 8}¢. . . . To push all 
this along, the President sticks a goad into the public 
works administration, sluggish so far, and for the first 
time the Administration gives a hint of its goal—1924-25 
price levels. . . . That will be time enough to talk 
currency stabilization. 














OU are about to see one of the most dramatic 

advances in the technique of merchandising 
any of us has witnessed in the past decade. It 
will occur in the field of packaging. 


The package changes of the past few years— 
opening new markets, revitalizing old products, 
sweeping new products to prominence—were 
only the briefest prologue. Now the curtain rises 
on the play itself. 


Much has been learned about package design. 
Much has been learned about the consumer. The 
package of the future will win sales not by lavish 
embellishment (which is costly) but by sheer effec- 
tiveness (which can be cheap). It will win sales 
by being designed for the consumer, rather than 


the manufacturer. It will be a highly competitive 
sales weapon, rather than a production detail. 


Have you judged your package by tomorrow’s 
standards—convenience to the consumer, suita- 
bility to the product, merchandising power, 
design? Are you familiar with the packaging 
opportunities in your field? No group is better 
qualified to analyze your present package, or to 
point out opportunity, than the company whose 
leadership has brought about much that is hap- 
pening now. One word from you will bring Canco 
knowledge and experience and vision to you 
without obligation or cost. Your package may 
need no change. It may already be equipped for 
the future. But that, too, is worth finding out. 
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Conference Crisis 


cxpect 


on when th 


“Self-adjusting international currency unit” becomes ¢) 4, ;,, y 


real key to ultimate results of World Economic Confer- been rising 
] «,.* . . . months On 

ence. British action awaited as balancing factor. Gold |). 

bloc in tight corner. As raw m 


nore for 


velopment of the week at the Belgium, and Poland still cling to the work ‘Ss are 
Conference which will prove standard, call them.vlves the gold bloc. trade should reviy 
e significant in the long run than Among the countrics off the gold Powers 

sis which pushed it into the lime- standard, Britain, Sweden, and now the If the pric 

s the move to consider managed United States have made the most effec- improve 
es on an international scale tive efforts to manage their currencies. Roosevelt 

n President Roosevelt felt it Sweden, small and closely controlled, flationary power 
ry to answer the stubborn de- has had striking success (BU has been en 
of the European gold bloc for Mar.8°33). ment 

ljiate currency stabilization,” he President Roosevelt has followed a 

ed in his statement a reference consistent currency policy since he came 

has started the world to talking into othce. Where the first efforts of 

anaged currencies.” American the British and the Swedes was to stop 

ists knew that recent domestic the decline in commodity prices, tl 


A fee ieal one tae 
GQCHNIICIY COMMIT 


tion which gave almost unlimited President has been 
to the President w d virtually to pri raising It has steadily be« 


to a managed currency, but the his contention that prices must be lilt 
n the street hasn’t yet picked up to the levels at which existing det 


rase, nor comprehended its mean- were contracted. If debts wer 


it is their business to keep in- 
on all such questions, delegates 
t the London Conference immediately 
the potential importance of the 

The President was _ specific 
fetishes of so-called international 

rs are being replaced by efforts to 
itional currencies with the objec 

f giving to those currencies a con 

ng purchasing power which does 
greatly vary in terms of the com- 
ties and needs of modern civiliza 
The United States sceks 

of dollar which a generation 
will have the same purchasing 
and debt-paying power as the 


lue we hope to attain in the 


future.” 
What He Meant 
Experts interpreted this simply. In 
past, the commercial world found 
hat trading on an international scale 
nt better if the currency of each 
ntry bore a fixed ratio to a single 
Gold was chosen as the unit 
he world worked on the gold standard 
Within the last 4 years, all but a 
itul of countries have found it im 
to work on the gold basis. For 
rious reasons, it wasn't sufficiently 
to meet the demands placed on 
I a ‘ . 
Dritain was the first great com- MONETARY MATTERS—The United States won the fight to head the Monetary 
! country openly to abandon gold. and Financial Committee of the Economic Conference. James H. Cox, American 
he United States is the most recent. representative presiding over the meetings, bears the brunt of European dis- 
ance Hollaad, Switzerland, Italy, pleasure caused by Roosevelt's rebuke to the Old World 
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ions are already urging London to “tie 
up” with the Roosevelt plan. 

The refusal of Washington to meet 
the demand of the gold bloc to “'stabil 
ize immediately” is perfectly logical. 
The present administration is commit- 
ted first to restore prices. Stabilization 
will follow. 

The results of the World Economic 
Conference cannot be written after only 
ij weeks of deliberations, no matter 
what formalities are voted in the pres- 
ent crisis. France and the gold nations 
are pledged to mutual support. With- 
out the support of Britain it is frankly 
doubted in most financial capitals that 
they will be able to function for long 
on an unrestricted gold basis. In 
Holland particularly, there is strong 
pressure for inflation for the sake of the 
vast colonial trade which is suffering 
from British and American competition. 
Since the group is already small, it 
would almost certainly be fatal to all if 
any one country left it. 

Britain Holds Key 

Britain is probably the key to the 
situation. All week at London the 
British delegation has been compara- 
tively neutral. The Bank of England 
is quite obviously pledged to support of 
the French franc. The Cabinet, on the 
other hand, has shown interest in the 
Roosevelt inflation program. Even 
more significant, though known only to 
inside observers, the Cabinet has been 
listening with more than usual interest 
to the theories of Dr. Gustav Cassel, 
economist for the Bank of Sweden. 
Sweden has been operating a managed 
currency very successfully since the tall 
of 1931 when the Swedish currency fol- 
lowed the British pound sterling off 
gold, and Dr. Cassel is an outstanding 
advocate of managed currencies. 

If pressure from the Dominions and 
united backing in the Cabinet swings 
Britain openly around to support of 
Roosevelt's policies regarding interna- 
tional currencies, the whole world is 
likely sooner or later to fall into line. 

No Cause for Gloom 

Meanwhile, there is no real reason for 
gloom. A conference of 66 nations 
could hardly be expected to get very far 
in a bare 4 weeks of deliberations. 
When it is remembered that a small 
group—admittedly in a very tight 
corner—forced the entire conference to 
spend most of its time on a single prob- 
lem, there is little wonder that President 
Roosevelt urged that the deliberators 
pass on to other pressing problems. 

So far, the outstanding accomplish- 
ments are the wheat accord and the 
prospect that it will lead to other similar 
restriction and marketing schemes for 
important commodities, the opportuni- 
ties which various delegates have had to 
discuss new trade agreements with each 
other, and especially the skill of the 
Soviet representatives in renewing rela- 
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HOW MANY LUMPS?—Sugar interests get together in Washington under 
direction of Dr. John Lee Coulter (standing) of the Tariff Commission to 
out quota and price problems. At the right is Charles J. Brand, co-admini-| 


“ 


of the Agriculture Adjustment Administration. 


tions with Britain, perhaps starting them 
with the United States. 

But the greatest importance still at 
taches to the new interest which has 
been stirred in managed currencies. In 
London or in home capitals, that will be 
the key to the real and ultimate outcome 
of the World Economic Conference. 


Food Jurisdiction 


Roosevelt draws the line between 
Peek’s job and General Johnson’s. 
They plan cooperation. 


THE long-awaited (that is 2 weeks, a 
long stretch in Washington these days) 
drawing of the line between the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment plan and the Indus- 
trial Recovery plan was done last weck. 
President Roosevelt signed an executive 
order delegating to the Secretary of 
Agriculture (that is to George N. Peek, 
Administrator) “‘‘all the functions and 
powers (other than the determination 
and administration of provisions relat- 
ing to hours of labor, rates of pay, and 
other conditions of employment)” 
vested in the President with respect to 
“trades, industries or subdivisions thereof 
engaged principally in the handling of 
milk and its products, tobacco and its 
products, and all foods and foodstuffs.” 
The President retains the power of final 
approval of the codes, just as he does 
with Gen. Hugh S. Johnson. 

The job of defining ‘what is an in- 


dustry’’ has therefore been start 
has some way to go yet, but as G 
Johnson said when pressed for 
on other subjects: You're not 
plaining about our speed, are you 
long is it since this act was appr 
As to how far down into agri 
the Recovery Administration is 


to go in administering employm nt 
visions and codes, the General said t 


we are going all the way down in 
industry everywhere, and even 
farmers want to come in with 
limiting their hours of work, 
right by me.” 

Codes and agreements und 
Agricultural Adjustment Act may 


nate in either of the administrat 


They will be assigned by agr 
just as the cotton textile code 

signed by friendly agreement 

NIRA. But in the hearings on 
cultural agreements, General J 
will have a deputy sitting besidc 
and in the industrial hearings 
there is an overlap, Peck will 
representative sitting in. The 
of this is to have one “‘code”’ or 


ment” come out representing bot! 


ministrations and with no _ loos« 
hanging when it is approved. 
“The agricultural and food 
tries will not have to make 2 
tions. It will probably be possi 
them to get an advance decision 
which to apply for—an agric 
agreement or an industrial codc 
General Johnson says that man 
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cleared up by 
will be 


ill have to be 


decisions, which made 
he question 1s presented The 
ys of one are not to be 
because the industry might come 
act, however. But the 


agprec 


act 


the other 
to have but one code of 


question of hours of labor in 


nd agricultural industries will be 


Recovery Issues 


settled as each industry has its } 


It is admitted that some of the 


ring 
agricul 
tural industries, like canning, will have 
flexible 
seasonal character, but this will be 


to have hours on account of 
taken 
care of by allowing a wide variation 
and controlling this by providing that 
the longer hours may not be allowed 
for than, say, 6 months in a 


calendar year. 


longer 


In its first job, NIRA runs into the familiar conflict 
between machines and man-power as cotton textile hear- 
ing shows the way to other industries now preparing 


codes for General Johnson. 

WW ASHINGTON—Fundamental issues of 

trial and have 

raised with the first practical ap- 

tion of the National Industrial Re 

Plan. Some of them have al- 

been carried a long Way toward 

ment in the reached 

the cotton textile code to come 

re General Johnson still 

the test of further and 

er experience—particularly the one 

it Washington is coming to think of 
the machinery 1ssuc 

The first wage agreement—on 

weekly minimum for Southern 


economic policy 


agreements 
first 
some 


debate 


a §$ 


l , 
mills 


CODE HEARING 


During the hearings on the cotton 


$13 for Northern ones (against $10 and 


$11 in the original code draft)—is of 
profound importance. It 
dent other 
line for wages embodying recognition 


sets a 
for agreements on a bas 
of regional differences in living costs 
Elimination of child labor will have a 
far-reaching effect on other industries 

NIRA policies became clearer at the 
cotton textile hearing. General John- 
son has a habit of making things clear 
When President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor pro- 
claimed that there were 12 millions out 
of work and the Recovery Plan should 


textile code, General 


Johnson (left) listens patiently as William Green, president of the American 


Federation of Labor, testifies. 
the possibilities. 
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In white shirt Dr. 


Alexander Sachs pores over 


get them jobs, the 


that if we get 


to work this sum 


; 


called uy} on to 
The 


1m} rCssive 


results 
plans 
by the Cotton-Text 
the speca 
Recovery 


tee, and 
by the 
the MisZivings voi 
(bu EZ 

The Machinery Issue 
The disquieting ISS e of cm 

chinery vs. ol te «¢ 
in the air, 


helps gd to allay 


industf last weck 


| upment 


the General 


has 


cated 
using efi 
pacity 1s the 
that any 
IS Mi} 
It arose early 

ing during a ‘ 

I Watson, att 

Johnson, surgical goo 

and W ] Aller | ' a nif 
presiding at the hearing Mr. W 
had protested that, with a fix 


mum wage and a fixed length of shift, 


there should be no limitation on the 
working of machinery during tl lay 
week 


cotton-textile 


such as that incorporated in 


; » | 


restriction to two 4 


shifts a week 

“Improvements in textile machinery 
are being perfected so rapidly,” he 
plained, “that the 
operated at full capacity, it will beco 
obsoletc worn 
consequential increase in 
ing will 
passed on to the consumer without 


unless machinery 


before it is out, with 
manufact 
inevitably b 


costs which 


compensation to 1 
ployers 

We challenge the statement tl 
limitation of machine operation 
limit The principal 
of decreased machine operation w 
to take the 
operated mills and transfer it to 
less efficiently operated, thereby incr 
ing operating -costs which will b 


iployees al 


produc tion 


business from ett 


on to the consuming public 
Gen. Johnson Moves In 

When General Johnson, looking out 
over his horn-rimmed glasses, moved 
into the discussion, he said 

“If we carried your 
logical conclusion we would elimi: 
inefhcient plants throughout the Uni 
States and leave the production to 
more cthcent ones Is that 

Mr. Watson answered To 
benefit of the consuming publi 

And if the more ethcient plants 
turn out more units of production in 
fewer man hours, what happens to em 


ployment ?” inquired the General. Mr: 


princip! to a 


correct f 





Watson's answer was You are going 
to limit man hours and raise wages, and 
we are going to pay them.” 

General Johnson went on: “But 
there is hardly any escape from the con- 
clusion that you will reduce the number 
of jobs; isn’t that so? And to Mr. 
Watson's “Yes, sir, I will say that. 
But it is economically unsound and dis- 
advantageous to do otherwise in the 
long run,” he replied significantly, “In 
the long run, perhaps. But would you 


suggest that we adopt as appropriate to 
this crisis a principle from which there 
is no escaping the conclusion that the 


result is to reduce jobs?” 
An Emergency Question 

At another point in the hearing, the 
General remarked, “I am not arguing 
against the principle of economic opera- 
tion and the necessity of considering it. 
In the long run what you have said 
about that is true. I am just wondering 
what we should do in an emergency of 
this kind.”’ 

Mr. Watson summed up his position 
in the contention that “corporation 
management which, by initiative, indus 
try and skill, is able to dispose of its 
product in shorter hours of work at a 
higher wage should not be penalized 
for the benefit of those less efhciently 
managed. The law is intended to 
spread employment and increase wages, 
not to take business from one employer 
for the benefit of another. We desire only 
to keep what we have built up by the use 
of honorable methods and sound busi- 
ness policies, the use of efficient machin- 
ery, and trade practices relatively higher 
than those generally practiced. We sub- 
mit that the limitation of the operation 
of machinery will gear the industry to 
the less efficient ; that mills like our own, 
which have exercised foresight and arc 
modernly equipped with the best of ma- 
chinery, will have to gear themselves 
down to the others and be penalized tor 
their foresight, which up to this time 
has always been considered sound 
American business practice We arc 
not asking this for ourselves alone. W<« 
are asking it for the entire industry 

Needs Convincing 

Thus has the fat slid gently into the 
fire. The issue is not settied, nor is the 
mind of General Johnson closed, ac- 
cording to the indications of his ques 
tions and remarks—but he needs a con 
siderable amount of convincing, accord- 
ing to the hawk-eyed industrialists now 
in Washington. The first big battle 
for ethciency in industry is still to come 

with the hearing on the basic code 
of the iron and steel industry, soon to 
tread the boards of the greatest indus 
trial show in all history 

Price-fixing has come up again in 
connection with the food and tobacco 
industries caught between the Agricul 
tural Adjustment Act and the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. The follow- 
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ing was the pronouncement of General 
Johnson in connection with the an- 
nouncement of the cooperative plan for 
hearings and for the establishment of 
one code, not two, in these overlapping 
industries: 

We have said we are discouraging 
discussion of price-fixing, except pro- 
visions against selling below cost. We 
do not want price-fixing in codes, be 
cause we do not want to interfere with 
the operation of economic forces. Pro- 
viding that industries shall not engage 
in destructive competition 1s a negative 
provision, to prevent industry from 
destroying itself. But if there is any 
price-fixing that leads to a monopoly it 
will be stopped. Fixing of prices may 
do no harm, but we have a mandate to 
preserve the provisions of the Sherman 
anti-trust law against extortion and if 
we ever see even a tendency toward 
extortion, we would have to move in. 
We have no discretion; it is mandatory. 

We'll Recognize Gouging 

‘Now I cannot tell you offhand what 
extortion is or may be in any particular 
case, but this country will know damn 
well what extortion is.” 

To stabilize prices, the Administra- 
tion is studying the value of urging the 
establishment of open-price associations 
to which competitors would periodically 
report quantities sold and selling prices. 
“The public will regulate the price of 
commodities when it has all the facts 
concerning them,” says the General. 

Codes now nearest the hearing stage 
are those of the oil, iron and steel, 
women’s apparel, lumber and anthracite 
industries. 


It is expected th 
ended from 20 to 
various stages of 
Washington. In 
anticipated rush of 
Johnson is going ah 
grammed increase in 
ties and advisers. 
from NIRA 
notice of the appoin 
Muir, president of 
Publishing Co., as de 


at befor 


10 codes w 


progre ss 


pre paration 


hearings, < 
ead wit! 

number of 
This week 


headquarters 


tment of M 
the McGr 
puty admin 


Mr. Muir's appointment, says 


nouncement, 
cross-section of indus 
mate ac quaintance wi 


represents a ‘hor 


try, due to! 


th the probl 


the capital goods and machinery gr 


Former head of A 


ssociated B 


Papers, the trade association of tl 


ness press, he has be 


en active in 


trial recovery as member of the N 


Committee for Indus 
and chairman of its 
He is a director of 
lishers’ Association, 
Arbitration Society 


trial Reha! 
New York | 
the National 
of the Ar 
and of ot! 


operative business groups. 
New Industrial Advisers 


New names also ay 
trial Advisory Board 


»pear on the | 


John B. | 


Jameson Petroleum Co., Los Ar 


Henry H. Heimann, 
of the National 


executive 


Association of 


Men, and David R. Coker, pr 
Cokers Pedigreed Seed Co., Harts 
S. C. The Consumers’ Advisory B 


adds to its 
Alonzo E. Taylor 

versity and Lucius E 
of Hills Brothers C 
turers of New York. 


growing 


personnel 
of Stanford 
Eastman, pre 
0., food 


$1 WHEAT—The trading floor of the Chicago Board of Trade, when wheat c: 
the dollar line in the Pit, saw more action than at any time since the depr 
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icm 
KNEE HIGH ON THE FOURTH OF JULY”—Secretary Wallace (right) takes 
time out from Washington, looks over his corn, grown from seed of his own 
ulture. finds it well over the accepted standard. 


Marketing Codes 


Distributor groups, drawing up recovery plans, find it 
difficult to keep their minds off their competitors. 


VARIOUS Organizations of wholesalers 
ito shape for presentation to the gov- 
rnment codes that will represent their 
articular plans and desires under the 
Industrial Recovery Act 
In many groups the opportunity to 
iscuss such things as limitations of 
mpetitive activity and fair prices in 
pen convention meetings or in com 
uttee, without danger of criminal lia- 
bility, has stirred up new hopes and 
ld feuds Proponents of the perennial 
Capper-Kelly type of legislative um- 
brell visions of rigidly enforced 
schedules and similarly rigid profit 
Those bitter and extremely 
idable opponents, responsible for 
ing price-hxing legislation in_ the 
‘ of mere possibilities are 
wore girding for battle 
Code-Path or War-Path? 
Independent wholesalers and _ retail 
ive approached code-building ses- 
full of ideas for pushing de- 
nt and chain out of the 
The latter are aware of this 
interest and are sparing neither 
nor effort to offset it. Codes so 
mpleted or tentatively adopted by 


ia see 


oncc 


stores 
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distributor groups consequently reflect 
a wide diversity of purpose .and opinion. 

In the grocery trade two of the im- 
portant groups have just completed 
their codes. The National and Ameri 
can Whok sale Grocers’ Association pro 
poses to keep brokers, agents and com 
mission merchants from prospering 
under its wings, by specifying in Arti le 
I that the term “wholesaling” shall ap 
ply only to those who operate from an 
established Article II pro- 
vides for selling prices that are not less 
than replacement value at time and 
place of sale PLUS a “mark-up” that is 
to be determined with government ap 
proval, according to wholesale market 
ing areas 183. After 
having thus made certain that concerns 
competing for business in an identical 
area will be compelled to provide in 
their selling prices for everything in 
cluding overhead and profit they pro- 
pose to flatten out further price fluctua 
tions by providing “that any distributor 
may meet the lawful price of any other 
distributor.” They condemn all unfair 
practices and particularly draw the line 
on secret rebates, price schemes, com- 
mercial bribery, false advertising, slack- 


warehouse 


of which there are 


tilled pac kage s, abus< violations 


credit terms, free deals. They make 1 


attempt to establish schedules tor n 
ho 


or 


imum rates Of wages Or Maximum 
ot work but propose 
lished territorial 


that each es 


shall do 


division 
and then comply with its own scl 
General Joh: 
son's thinking predict that the 


for another 


Those tamiliar with 


sale grocers are in 
building session, an 
iwaits the retail grocers wl 


the National 


(,;rocers 


stormy sessions ol 


ol Retail 


restrictive Code as repr 


ciation innour 
highly 
their particular ambitions 
Shoot at an Old Target 
The retailers are, of 
to take a whack at th hain store 
they pro} the ta 
limiting the ul employmen 
work a real hardship 
but do 
onduct 
aid of 


course, ANXI 
osc 


on chain 5s 


to 


stores in person or 


little damag 
their 
members of their family 


procers 


the 

ile employces they propose a i-ho 
veck, d 
hours, a minimum weekly wage of 
for senior clerks, $1 
and for female clerks prescribe tl 
i8-hour week, 99-hour day with mini 
of $11 tor 


} 


maximum working day of 1 
S| 


for jumsor clerk 


mum seniors S 
for juniors 


grocer keeps long hours and on Satur 


wayes 


days is open until 10, 11, and even 
o'clock. 

However, if chain stores, with 
their units conducted by employees wh« 
would com« 
code, are compelled to observe thos: 
schedules, they will have to maintain 
regular force of supplementary clerh 
The of labor would mat 


extra cost 


Ihe average independent 


all ot 


) 


under the provisions of this 


a 


rially impair the ability of chain food 


stores to operate at a profit, while tix 
proposal to eliminate loss leaders, the 
giving of rebates, 
gifts and combination 
make additional trouble for them 
Chains Splitting Up 

The tendency of independent retai! 

lines t 


oticrs wo 


ers and wholesalers in various 


make the chain stores the target of their 


| rcemuums, Co i} Ons, 


code-building efforts is responsible for 


the fact that chain stores as a | 
have practi ally abandoned the idea of 
their They 


lines ol 


preparing a code of own 
admit that, regardless of the 

merchandise handled, 
some important common problems 
point out that, under the provisions ol 
NIRA, chain 
obtain 
when cooperating 
same line 

for instance, 
the codes of the 


chain stores hav: 
} 


each class of store < 


consideration more. ettectiy 


with others 
Executives for food 
be heard 

food industry are und 
as ] ( 
Co.. 


will from wh 
consideration Chains such 
Penney & Co., W. T. Grant 
the mail order chains may 
to align with 


an 
be ( x pect 
try 


themselves 
Variety 


acpat 


stores chains are likely to 





up a separate code committee because 
they are compelled to deal with many 
different industry groups, while the Na- 
tional Chain Store Association has a 
committee at work that is attempting 
to reduce the problems of each chain 
store group to their respective elements. 

Since codes are to get a hearing only 
if the organization that sponsors them 
is representative of a majority in the 
field, many retailers wonder how they 
can obtain proper consideration. For 
instance, the National Retail Grocers’ 
Association with a membership of over 
30,000, while it is considered the voice 
of the ee grocer, represents 
only 10% of the country’s total of over 
300,000 grocers. 

Suspect Department Stores 

Retailers view with considerable alarm 
the activities of the department store 
industry, and cite the contents of the 
code drafted by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, as just cause for their 
fears, They claim that the department 
store group's proposal of a “National 
Retail Recovery Board,”” with member- 
ships for the national associations of re- 
tail jewelers, druggists, clothiers, 
grocers, furniture, hardware, and shoe 
dealers is nothing more nor less than 
an attempt to bring those independent 
groups under the overshadowing influ- 
ence of the N.R.D.G.A. 

Those familiar with the practices of 
these associations point out that some 
of them have devoted much of their 
efforts in the past to strengthening the 
eftectiveness of their membership in 
— with department stores and 
predict that any alliance of those oppos- 
ing interests is out of the question. 
This contention is at least partially sus- 
tained by the experience of the Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Institute. The execu- 
tives of the latter reasoned that whole- 
salers as such might be more successful 
in their code-building activities if all 
organizations of wholesalers reached an 
understanding regarding certain funda- 
mental needs of their craft. Accord- 
ingly they invited the cooperation of 16 
other groups of wholesalers but the 
response so far obtained is considered 
unsatisfactory. Insiders believe that the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
will find other organizations of retailers 
and independent retailers similarly re- 
luctant to permit a department store 
man to plead their case. 

Wholesalers Speak Up 

Finding that it may have to travel 
alone, the Wholesale Dry Goods Insti- 
tute is preparing a special brief for 
presentation to General Johnson in 
which it intends to establish the fact 
that wholesalers are in many lines an 
economic necessity and as such deserve 
rightfully the protection of a whole- 
saler's price differential—which they 
will propose for inclusion in all manu- 
facturers’ codes approved under the Act. 


The National Electrical Wholesalers 
Association has operated for over a year 
under a fair trade practice code, ap- 
proved by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Many of the provisions of this 
document will be in the code soon 
to be submitted under NIRA. Nearly 
100 new members have joined the asso- 
ciation. 

The National Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation is preparing a code that will 
give local boards the privilege of regu- 
lating trade evils. It is expected to 
reject the proposal of the National Re- 
tail Dry Gools Association that loss- 
leader selling be restricted by a provi- 
sion making it unfair competition to 
sell merchandise at less than 10% above 
invoice costs. The furniture dealers, 
knowing that freight and cartage is a 
considerable item, want at least 10% 
above the delivered cost. 


Machinery 


Manufacturers of capital goods in 
many lines unite in the new Ma- 
chinery Institute. 


Desire of the Administration to apply 
the Recovery Act through a few large 
instead of many small business organiza- 
tions has brought prompt action in the 
machinery field. Following a New York 
luncheon presided over by Harry C. 
Beaver, president of Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Co., the Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute has been 
founded. Headquarters will be in Chi- 
cago. It becomes one of the 5 largest 
trade bodies in the country, represents 
$34 billions in capital, and yearly sales 
of a like amount. 

John W. O'Leary of Chicago, for- 
mer president of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, prominent in engineering, 
manufacturing, banking, will head the 
Institute. He makes it clear that the 
new organization does not seek to dis- 
place existing trade organizations in the 
field. Rather it is to coordinate their 
activities with a special view to a speedy 
and effective application of NIRA. The 
Institute expects to represent among 
others, makers of boilers and steam gen- 
erators, canning machinery, concrete ma- 
chinery, compressors, Conveyors, Cranes, 
cotton gins, dairy machinery, dredges, 
elevators, foundry machinery, gas ma- 
chines, machine tools, mining uip- 
ment, oil refinery machinery, packing 
house machinery, pneumatic machinery, 
printing machinery, pumps, rolling mill 
machinery, textile machinery and wood- 
working machinery. In the allied prod- 
ucts field, it will probably be the 
spokesman for producers of belting, 
manufacturers and makers of emery 
wheels, files, engines, refrigerating ma- 
chinery, industrial lighting fixtures and 
fire extinguishers. 


Vinylite 
A new material is at once a moj). 


ing compound for doors or toot} 
paste caps, a lacquer, a flooring, 


ARCHITECTS, perfumers, dentis: 
trical manufacturers, and indus: 
signers have a new basic mat 
work with. Called “Vinylite 
colorless or colorful, odorless 

non-inflammable. Most Protea: 
plastics, it can assume almost 

and shape from the cap on a to: 
tube to the door to the bathroon 
It may be used as a lacquer, or 
pregnate cloth Of paper, or as a 
to fix veneer imperishably to st« 

Vinylite is made from viny! 
well known to chemists, which i 
are the result of eo 
chemists’ jargon) of vinyl comp 
Vinylite, trade name of the « 
cial application, is the result of + 
by the Carbide and Carbon Ch« 
Corp. 

In the main office of that com; 
an apartment, honestly created to 
off the possibilities of Vinylite » 
regard to economics. Many ot 
things desplayed there are now 
mercially possible at a reasonable | 

Good for Doors 

The walls, the doors, are of Vinylitc 
panels. The doors—warp-proof, 
ready-finished even to hinges—are al- 
ready in production for gencral usc 
The flooring is of Vinylite tile, n n 
the Waukegan plant of the Johns-Man- 
ville Co. by substituting the resin tor 
the customary asphalt binder. 

The apartment is lighted throug 
translucent panels of Vinylite. 1 
molding around the ceiling and 
baseboard are made of the same : 
rial, extruded in standard lengths 
sawed to fit on the hob. In the 
room, the towel racks and grab | 
of Vinylite. So are the totlet seat, the 
tooth brushes, the cosmetic and powder 
jars, the caps on the tubes of shaving 
cream and toothpaste. 

In the kitchen, there are cups and 
saucers, plates, tumblers and trays. Th: 
refrigerator is finished with V 
lacquer. So is the steel kitchen table. 
Their finish resembles porcelain. 

Even Door Knobs 

The door knobs, the electric switd 
plates are of the same material. ven 
the window panes are of Vinylite, trans- 
parent or translucent according | C 
view. 

The material is already in usc 
mercially in widely diverse ways 
dentures, which require a tasteless 
less compound, unaffected by weak 
or alkalies, and mechanically 
For phonograph records, being 
resistant and non-warping, even | 
climates. For surfacing metal, 
composition board, and as a lacq 
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mold. 
tooth 


ring, 


CiCe 


Ty 
Flow Chart of Typical Code Through Set-up 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act 


industry discusses its problems, guided by President's statement and Bulletin No. 2 on Basic Codes. Committee named to draw code 


. 7. Corresponden h Nat | Mfrs. Assn., Chamber of Com- 
Questions oo Pen answered by Information Div., Col. L. G. ae of ok. Sons Foreign & Domestic Commarea, 
Wilson, chief. business paper editors, or Business W 


Prepared code presented in person at office of Administrator for Industrial Recovery. 


Interview with Gen. Johnson's personal assistants, Robert K. Straus or John W. Power 7] 


| to determine nature of code and fix assignment. 


Advice on general industrial questions; Dudley Cates, asst Advice on general labor questions; Edward F. McGrady, asst. 
administrator for industry. administrator for labor. 


to a Deputy Administtator ‘‘adept’’ in the industry affected. Definite assignments nor 
yet announced. (Experience of deputies noted under each name below.) 
| 
-y 
K. M. Nelsor Lucius R. Earl D. Malcolm Alonzo E. A. D. ¢. ¢. Others to 
Sim ; Slater ; $ Eastman; Howard: Muir; Taylor; Whiteside ; Williams; be named 
metallurgy, textiles industrial industrial capital goods, f stuffs credits army 
engineering arbitration relations, construction, ordnance 
clothing mfg. transporta- 
tioa 





After conferences with Deputy Administrator work divides 
l 











' | 
In NIRA In industry 
| | 
Study of industry's data by Statistical Div., Dr. Suggestions of NIRA taken back to committee 
Alexander Sachs, chief appointed by the industry's association 


Units of industry given picture of 
Washington attitude 


Study of history of the industry, its labor and trade assns., by , | 
Bureau of Foresgn & Domestic Commerce, Dept. of Labor, etc Code drawn up and submitted back to deputy consuleed 


Labor in the industry consulted 


Code received by Administiator's office and made public. Date set for hearing. (Sevea 
to 10 days’ notice given) 








Cc and criticisms of code invited and received 








Study of code by NIRA experts; ~ List of op and w 
comments and briefs hearing announced 





Industrial expert Labor expert 


Examination by legal expert, Donald R. Richberg, chief Public hearings in Washington under a Deputy Admin‘stratot 
probably other than the “‘adept’’ originally consulted on the code 


Staff of NIRA at hearing, available for advice to Deputy who is chairman 





4 
Industry expert who studied Labor expert who studied code Representatives of the “‘Amer- Representative of the Legal 
code ican people’ Division 





[ T 
Industrial advisory board ap- Labor advisory board 
pointed by the Secy. of Commerce by the Secy. of Labor 





"? 





5 
Cc s' advisory board ap- 
pointed by the President 








Study and discussion of evidence pam EF at hearing, by experts and staff of NIRA 
Conciliation and agreement on code as revised by “parties at interest’’ 
Approval of code by Administrator of NIRA 
Approval of code by the President and effective date proclaimed 


Code becomes law of the industry, governing relations with labor, relations of units 
with each other, and of with the public 


Note: Unless terminated by a proclamation of the the President that the “emergency” is past, the code remains in effect until June 15, 1935, 
when it expires. The period of the legislation may be extended by act of Congress. 


— 
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GRANT, SLOAN, KNUDSEN 


Business Week 


Here are the generals of General Motors—Grant 


the salesman, Sloan the diplomat, and Knudsen the genius of production. 


Giant of Motors 


Half the cars now being sold bear General Motors name- 
plates. How the giant reduced to live on a lighter diet, 
with something about the least known, and increasingly 
important, member of the Three Musketeers. 


AUTOMOTIVE wiseacres are talking 
about 1933 being a General Motors 
year. General Motors is selling almost 
half of all the cars bought in the United 
States today 

The year's performance to date is 
amazing. Chevrolet is far ahead of the 
comparable period of 1932; its June 
domestic sales are fully 75% greater 
than in June of last year; it is certain 
to reach the quota of 450,000 cars set 
at the beginning of the year, perhaps 
surpass it. Early in June, both Pontiac 
and Oldsmobile had produced more cars 
than in all of 1932. Only Buick and 
Cadillac-LaSalle, in the higher-price 
brackets, were lagging, but even they 
were holding their own compared with 
the total business done in their price 
classes. 

In the commercial car market, Gen- 
eral Motors has gone ahead by leaps 
and bounds due to Chevrolet's showing. 
In the first 4 months of this year, Chev- 
rolet sold 44% of all commercial cars 
in this country. Last year, its portion 
of total sales was 339%, in 1931, 31%, 
in 1930 28%. 

In the heyday of the twenties, when 
G.M.'s earnings set a new record for 
industry, and G.M. became the Goliath 
of American business, expansion was so 
rapid that properties were acquired here 
and there in various states, wherever 


10 


desirable manufacturing facilities could 
be had. 

The depression knocked the giant 
sprawling, with one accessory plant lo- 
cated at one point, another in a far- 
distant city. Individual car manufactur- 
ing divisions were geared up to be high- 
production units entirely independent 
of other car manufacturing divisions. 
Dealers had the franchise for a single 
car, were imperiously told that they 
could not have a multiple-car franchise. 

Something Was Done 

Then the depression deepened, car 
sales shrank alarmingly, individual units 
(aside from Chevrolet) had to be satis- 
fied with a thimbleful of production, 
dealers tightened their belts and tried to 
exist on starvation volume. Something 
had to be done and was done, though it 
meant tossing aside time-honored and 
time-tested policies and throwing out 
what had become a tradition in General 
Motors. 

Enter the 3 musketeers, who had built 
G.M. to its lofty heights, Messrs. Sloan, 
Grant and Knudsen. They-saw that the 
soft days were permanently ended, pre- 
pared to rebuild on a scale to fit the 
needs of the changing times. 

Excess baggage was discarded. The 
Muncie Products division at Muncie, 
Ind., Armstrong Spring division at 
Flint, and Brown, Lipe, Chapin division 





at Syracuse, N. Y., were move 
to take up some of the slack 
enormous Buick plant with its 
manufacturing space. The O 
Pontiac foundry at Pontiac 
down tight, probably never t: 
erated again. Manufacturing 
ments making parts and foundr 
ing castings were put on a stri 
petitive basis, requiring reorg 
in some cases, in others the e 
greater ingenuity and product 
the part of 


omies on 


utives. 


operati 
I 


“B.0.P.” Is Born 

The most far-reaching char 
curred early in 1932. Buick, O 
Pontiac, each heretofore comp! 
tities so far as production and s. 
concerned, became solely manuf 
(BW’—Apr6'32). A 
rate sales company, the Buich 
Pontiac Sales Co. (“B.O.P.") 
ganized to handle factory sales 
vertising for the 3 divisions. | 
sion retained its own sales an 
tising managers acting under th: 
sales manager. B.O.P. (Ric! 
Grant’s baby) set up multipk 
ships, particularly combining B 
Pontiac, and almost doubled s 
lets. 

In a production way, Buick 
were linked closely. Both are ur 
same general manager and hay 
same purchasing department, tr 
partment, etc. Buick maRes many 
for Olds. 

Later, came the manufacturins 
riage of Pontiac and Chevrolet 
the skilled guidance of W. S. K 
Knudsen put his own men in cl 
Pontiac, applied the same 
methods which made Chevro 
G.M. bread winner. Today thx 
so intertwined as to be virtua! 
organization. Chevrolet's Detroit 
make Pontiac forgings, its { 
make Pontiac castings, including ' 
gine cylinder block. Four of Chev 
assembly plants (Tarrytown, N 
Atlanta, St. Louis and Oakland, ‘ 
are assembling Pontiacs. 

Chevrolet a Minute 

Every minute someone some 
the U.S. buys a Chevrolet. Ir 
Chevrolet’s sales were 23% ot t 
dustry’s total, in 1931 30%, 
30%, this year 35%. 

Until 2 years ago Chevrolet ! 
self at a tremendous disadvar 
selling commercial cars and 
competition with Ford. The re 
that Ford had a complete line 
bodies which were delivered for 
bly to his 32 assembly plants, 
tional distribution surpassing 
Chevrolet. When a country t 
big enough to support an 
agency, that agency was usually 

Then, in late 1930, Chev 


quired the old Martin-Parry b 


divisions 


; 
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olis, by early 1931 had reno. 
‘buildings, replaced obsolete 
schooled workmen in preci- 
is of manufacture called for 
dy designs. A complete line 
is built there and shipped in 
» 52 regional assembly  sta- 


began pricing its trucks as 
unit, like passenger cars, in- 
sting the body separate from 
s. A national price was set on 
type, and Chevrolet assumed 
ing of body as well as chassis 
Chevrolet drew abreast of Ford, 
ent months it has forged far 
retail sales. 
Man from Denmark 
Behind Chevrolet's notable progress 
t nufacturing setup, is Signius 
Poul Knudsen, the six-foot- 
ie-eyed Dane who in 20 years 
se ft immigrant boy on the docks 
f Hoboken to the presidency of G.M.’s 
livision. William S. Knudsen (a 
ation of his Danish name) ts 
manner, greets visitors with a 
smile. He rates every man for 
trinsic worth and not by a Dun- 
t scale. He knows no caste in 
s or personal relations 
Knudsen shuns publicity, dreads in- 
ws and interviewers, lest he be 
it with too intimately or be made to 
1 genius. His office is a plain, 
il workshop, not a show place. 
eal hobby is his home; he is off to 
family by 5 o'clock in the afternoon 
ess unavoidably detained. He is said 
y golf infrequently, to like the 
to turn to Socrates and Voltaire 
than a detective story for his 
His knowledge of men and 
to work with them and inspire 
cir loyalty is an outstanding trait. He 
in insatiable curiosity about men 
wethods and machinery, the last 
only as tools of men. He has 
! every type, from the laborers in 
New York shipyards where he was 
wed as a riveter when he first came 
America, to workers in steel mills 
he later labored, and the highly 
lized craftsmen in the 21 produc- 
lants which he directs today. 
“The Old Man” 
He feels out of place in a sales con- 
mn, will seldom make a speech even 
s own dealers. He is in no sense a 
tter, his men responding to a 
ts go” rather than to the cracking of 
vhip. To his organization he is affec- 
lately known as the Old Man. 
Detroit is convinced that Knudsen is 
growing power in G.M. His tall, 
shadow now encompasses 
lect and Pontiac. Whatever his 
uch seems to prosper. Will his 
extend beyond its present 
That is a question the answer 
h the “insiders” are pondering, 
odds favoring the affirmative 
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It looked like a “natural”? but the big drug and store 
merger got too many stars in the cast and too few 


products in the stores. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the proposed dis- 
solution of the $150-million Drug, In- 
corporated has loosed a flood of spec- 
ulation as to the news behind the as- 
sembly of well-chosen words in the offi- 
cial notice. Wall Street has not yet 
decided what to call the event Reor- 
ganization” doesn't sound right because 
there will be no Drug, Inc. when the 
process is finished. The term 
tion,”’ as used in the domestic relations 
court, implies the continuance of finan- 
cial ties—which can't be implied in this 
case. Neither can the procedure be 
likened to a divorce, because a divorce 
assumes the prior existence of a spirit 
ual, physical and financial unity. That, 
so some officials of Drug, Inc., sub- 
sidiaries hasten to explain, never de 
scribed their set-up. Each major unit 
has led its own independent existence, 
insisted that its autonomy be strictly 
observed. There has been no common 
treasurer, no family pool of funds, no 
common objectives and few common 
denominators 

Therefore, on the basis of evidence 
submitted, so one banker concludes, the 
process should be classified as an an- 
nulment. But with that pronouncement 


Sc para 


nerely deepens. Why 
What irc the 

the glowing f 

ipire, tremendous competit 

hug 


announcement give 


the mystery 
nulment 
What of 
trade en 
advantages profits he tort 

; no answer to thes« 
very obvious questions Instead, so 
sentences might 
taken from a brief pr 
pion of independent 
It states that directors of Drug, Inc 
believe ‘“‘that character of 
the drug industry is such that 
pendent units can function more ett 
tively than under sole ownership of 
holding company.” Also ‘with 
gation effected and with the exe 


units again in position 


of its well have been 


pared by | t" 

business enterprise 
the unique 
ind 


segre 
of the separat 
to devote their cfforts solely to the sey 
they hav 


mor; en 


irate properties with which 
been individually connected 
tive operating resi Its can be obtainc 
and new developments achieved, all i 
the interest of the stockholder 
Fine language and wholly a; 
to the case. The executives that headed 
up the several important subsidiaries of 
Drug, Inc., when they merged are th« 
kind that really run their businesses so 


long as they have a hand on the rudder 


pplic ible 


Bue sv ~ 


VACUUM-PACKED SPICES—Owens-Illinois and Hanley & Kinsella, Se. Louis 


coffee and spice house, developed this new container. 
spices are carried to the consumer with full flavor. 


Preserved in vacuum, the 
The shaker top serves also 


as a measure, the inside being graduated into teaspoons and fractions. 





they permitted the physical control, 
represented by neatly engraved stock 
certificates, to be merged into one great 
pile at the head office of Drug, Inc., 
but their individual thinking, 
working and ambition remained un- 
merged, and continued to control and 
guide the policies of their own particu- 
lar businesses. If the major units that 
made up Drug, Inc., had been weak 
sisters, managed by dud officials, the 
merger might have been successful, 
mused one who from the very beginning 
was on the inside of the innermost cir 
cle. The trouble was that they were all 
headliners and needed a Mussolini to 
wield an iron hand. But there was no 
Mussolini among them and no one 
could expect an all-star cast to elect 
from its midst someone to corral the 
headlines and the limelight. 

That's the human bit of news behind 
the news of the Drug, Inc., annulment. 
There is also a practical reason for it. 

New Plans Look Good 

New machines, worked out on the 
drawing board, look good until all the 
parts are assembled. Then the trouble 
begins. On the drawing board Drug, 
Inc., looked like a “natural.” Sub- 
sidiaries were making some of the best- 
known products in the drug field Bay- 
er’s Aspirin, Phillips Magnesia, Castoria, 
Cascarets, Ipana Tooth Paste, Sal He- 
patica, Ingram’s products, Vicks Vapo- 
rub, Life Savers United Drug was 
brought in because, with its 500-odd 
Liggett drug stores and its nearly 10,000 
Rexall dealers (at that time) it could 
provide distribution 

What theory did 
prove so good in practice. Products of 
United Drug continued to be absorbed 
by Liggett stores and Rexall agents, the 
former taking approximately 15° and 
the latter the remaining 85% of the 
output, while the atfhliated companies 
hardly knew that these two groups of 
valuable retail outlets belonged in the 
family. Sterling Products division sold 
only 106¢ of its output to its relations 
and had to go out hustling for the rest 
of its business. Worse yet, United Drug 
began to lose money. Successful mem 
bers of the family circle had to chip in 
to keep up appearances with proper 
dividend payments of which the origi 
nal owners of the money-losing United 
Drug got their proportionate shares. 

Black Sheep Stew 

Then the Owl chain of drug stores, 
controlled by United Drug, went into 
bankruptcy and the Liggett chain fol- 
lowed a few months later. The con 
viction grew that annulment of the 
merger would save money and 
permit the black sheep to stew ‘in. its 
own juice. Creditors of Owl and Lig 
gett drug stores wonder where they 
stand—and why United Drug should 
not pay its subsidiaries’ debts with what 
it will get for the stock of Boots Drug 


own 


was good in not 


some 


Co., Ltd., 
million. 


Wall 


Street is fairly certain of one 


ments 


reported to have sold at $20 thing—that the Drug, Inc., 


will be a trail blazer for ot 


divorces or what hay 


More Rapid Rapid Transit 


The B.-M.T.’s 


air-conditioned. 


new elevated train will be quiet, fast, and 
It will go a long way to remove the 


popular prejudice against the El. 


THe Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Co. 
has ordered a new elevated train which 
may well remove all the ancient preju- 
against the El. Prejudice Num- 
ber 1 is noise—the new train will be 
quiet, inside and out; passengers and 
passers-by will find its roar reduced to 
conversational levels. Prejudice Num- 
ber 2 is speed the new train will be 
fast on the getaway, where time can be 
Prejudice Number 3 is discom- 
although any El train is im- 

more comfortable than a 
the new one will have air- 
make overcrowding 


dices 


saved. 
fort—and 
measurably 
subway train, 
conditioning to 
more bearable. 
The noiseless, high-speed, 
tioned train is being built by the Pull- 
man Co. It has 5 cars, articulated, with 
trucks between the cars and powered 
trucks at the ends. It will accommodate 
688 passengers, 190 lucky ones getting 


air-condi- 


seats. 
Weight, great factor in elevated op- 
eration because of the limitations im- 


at 

in he Ss 
Allis-Chalmers tractor with Firestone low pres 
hitchee 


drove around the track at 35 miles an hour, then went back to its plowing 
4-speed transmission gives a wide range of speed, makes possible doub!: 


HIGH SPEED TRACTOR—This 


sure tires gave an exhibition of plowing at State Fair Park, Milwaukee, u 


road. 


the field and on the 


posed by the structure and bi 


being held down by plentit 

aluminum. The new car wil 
about $23 Ib. a lineal foot, « 
against 1,450 Ib. a for tl 

elevated car and 1,517 lb. a foot 
present steel subway car. TI 

weight-saving alloys and mat 

allow replacement of old wo: 
with all-metal cars. 

The B.-M.T., having access 
findings of the Electric Railwa 
dents’ Conference Committce 
due consideration to the radi 
tures in railroading 
by that committee. Resilient 
likely. They use rubber, n 
pression but in shear. Ele 
through worm or sin 
probable So 
tested by the Presidents’ C 

Outwardly, the new train 
the part, with as much strear 
can be given to a vehicle in 
ended operation I 


root 


electric 


nil; if 


braking by 


} 


It will oe 
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: Wh ide Worid 
“WALL ST. PLOT’—Herbert R. 
Wilkin, of the Union Guardian group, 
testifies Detroit’s bank closings were 
a “plot” to “get” Ford. 


Chief virtues of the experimental 
train will be noiselessness and speedy 
eleration. Resilient wheels al pos- 
sibly rubber springs make for quiet 
ration. Smoothness will characterize 
cleration. 

With many stops, it isn’t the top 
ed but the pick-up which counts to- 
rd faster schedules. And it isn't the 
but the rate of 


acceleration 

which is the engineering 
ling block. Old cars could make 
k getaway, but motormen had to 
ireful lest they lay the passengers 
aisles. New motors and con- 
llers provide for a step-up so grad- 
| passengers are not mconven- 
nced. The new train will be able to 
perate on a schedule 25% faster, 

B.-M.T. men estimate. 

Of less railroading significance but 
great in its publicity value is the air- 
conditioning promised. Details are not 
yet decided, but equipment will have 
to be of large enough capacity to han- 
roblem. Although the 


the door 
e scaled, as in existing 


winat 


dle 
Ss will 
| installations, doors will be open 
4 greater proportion of the time. 
Guards will not be necessary: on the 
ieW train as doors will be closed from 
the motorman’s cab. 

The new train, costing $100,000, was 
authorized by the Transit Commission 
8. It is already under construc- 
s expected to be on the rails by 
The purchase price will 
ere mear cover the cost, and the 
Co. deserves a measure of 

ust recit tor its ‘nitiative. 


railroa 


yw pre= nrist aS. 
hitched 


ing. \ 
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“Raw Deal,” Says Detroit 


The more Detroit learns about the history of its bank dis- 
aster, the angrier it gets at Washington and Wall Street. 


THE dalliance of the federal govern- 
ment, its hard-boiled policy in refus- 
ing to reopen banks except those 100% 
liquid at the very time it is attempting 
to expand purchasing power of con- 
sumers, the apparent attempt of Wall 
Street to muscle in on Detroit banking, 
the government's ruthless policy in writ- 
ing down assets to ruinous depression 
levels, the attempt of New York 
bankers to put Henry Ford in a financial 
hole from which they hoped to extri- 
cate him and thereby achieve a long- 
held ambition—these are some of the 
facts revealed in the one-man grand 
jury investigation of Detroit's banking 
situation, 
Politics Is Involved 

The investigation smacks of political 
as well as financial and industrial drama. 
Its outcome probably will mean either 
relatively quick recovery by the motor 
capital or an extended period during 
which business must struggle along 
under a terrific handicap. Both the 
Hoover and Roosevelt administrations 
are involved; a senatorial seat is at 
stake. The receiver of the Union 
Guardian Detroit group is Alex Groes- 
beck, 3 times Republican governor of 
Michigan, reputed to harbor ambitions 
to succeed James Couzens in the Senate. 
The receiver of the Detroit Bankers 
group (First National Bank—Detroit) 
is Judge William F. Connolly, for years 
Democratic boss of Wayne County, 
former Democratic national commit- 
teeman. 

These 2 men agree on one thing, 
that both of Detroit's old banks, the 
Guardian National Bank of Commerce 
and the First National Bank—Dctroit, 
are solvent, that with reasonable help 
from the R.F.C. they can reopen and 
pay depositors 100%. They actually 
have made new applications for R.F.C. 
assistance, are having their assets re- 
appraised by Washington. 

U. S. Blocks Inquiry 

Some of the fenegling backstage dur- 
ing Michigan's bank holiday last Febru- 
ary has come to light, and with it serious 
charges of blundering and indifferent 
treatment on the part of the federal gov- 
ernment. Yet the Comptroller of the 
Currency refused to let the receivers of 
the 2 banks testify or to submit any facts 
or figures in his possession. The state, 
which is conducting the inquiry, has no 
jurisdiction in federal matters, he said. 
Attorney-General Patrick O’Brien ac- 
cordingly appealed direct to President 
Roosevelt. 

The story of what happened at De- 
troit, as pieced together from the testi- 


mony of bank officials, is about as 
follows: 
The Guardian Group in 


sought a loan from the R.F.C. of 


January 
of $48 
millions to pay off the depositors of the 
Union Guardian Trust Co., 
to be removed from the banking busi 
ness, and to give the 10 national banks 
in the group a liquidity of 50% The 
R.F.C. offered $37 This loan 
was blocked by Senator Couzens. The 
holiday then was suggested by federal 
banking officials with the idea of having 
an 8-day breathing spell. There 
no question of the solvency of either 
of the 2 large banks. The Guardian 
National at the time was 41° liquid 
the rest of the banks in the Guardian 
Group had 35% average liquidity, 

Locked up in the Detroit banks, par- 
ticularly in the Union Guardian Trust 
Co. and the National Bank of Com- 
merce, was $64 millions belonging to 
Henry Ford. Herbert R. Wilkin, now 
general manager of the Union Guardian 
Group, testified to his belief that Wall 
Street bankers thought that if Ford's 
funds were tied up, his working capital 
would be so impaired that he would 
have to seck aid from them. 

Up Bobs Wall St. 

The day after the banks closed for the 
holiday, George W. Davison, chairman 
of the Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York, appeared in Detroit 
and told Detroit bankers the only way 
out was to organize a new bank the capi- 
tal of which would be supplied by New 
York interests. This bank would take 
over the assets of the old banks at 22 
cents on the dollar. Mr. Davison came 
to Detroit at the request of Ogden L 
Mills, then Secretary of the Treasury 
He hesitated to go unless he 
would be welcome; therefore B. E 
Hutchinson, vice-president and treasurer 
of the Chrysler Corp. asked Ernest Kanz- 
ler, chairman of the Union Guardian 
board (and Henry Ford's son-in-law), 
to extend Davison an invitation. Kanz 
led did this. Davison was later revealed 
to be on the board of directors of 
Chrysler Corp. and his bank was the 
main financier for Chrysler activities. 

When endeavor was made to devise a 
plan to establish 2 new banks to take 
over the assets of the old banks, Henry 
Ford’s program, whereby he was to 
supply the capital and the R.F.C. fur- 
nish a huge loan, failed because of a 
necessary $20-million loan to the First 
National Bank—Detroit by a New York 
bank. The refusal was believed to have 
been deliberately aimed at Mr. Ford. 
The government stipulated that if capi- 


which was 


millions. 


was 


assure d 
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tal for the new bank were subscribed by 
Detroit people, a large loan would be 
made by the R.F.C. When the capital was 
oversubscribed, the government suddenly 
withdrew its offer, declared that General 
Motors had agreed to supply the capital 
for all the common stock for a new bank 
to be known as the National Bank 
of Detroit. The bank was hurriedly 
opened. Today its stock is mostly con- 
trolled by New York interests, and in 
Detroit it is looked upon as a Wall 
Street bank. 

The testimony revealed that when at- 
tempts were being made to raise the 
capital for 2 mew banks, Senator 
Couzens offered to supply all the capital, 
then have the R.F.C. furnish $135 
millions. When the fact came to light 
that the capital already had been sub- 
scribed by Henry Ford, the Senator 
changed his mind about the R.F.C. loan, 
decided the national interest would not 
permit such a huge sum to go into one 
community. 

Smart Money Withdrawn 

Incidentally the Second National Bank 
of Houston, Texas, was revealed as one 
of the banks which withdrew ‘‘smart 
money” from Detroit banks prior to the 
holiday. When this happened bankers 
guessed the R.F.C. would refuse a loan. 
Jesse Jones, R.F.C. chairman, is a native 
of Houston. 

What is the situation today? Al- 
though $13 millions of the choicest 
assets of the National Guardian Bank 
of Commerce have been liquidated, it 
could pay depositors 100% provided 
the government loaned it $56 millions. 
Within 60 days after the banks were 
closed, both the banks had paid out 
10% to depositors. Yet today they 
have many sound assets. The portfolio 
of mortgages of the First National Bank 
was declared by R.F.C. officials to be the 
soundest of any bank which had ap- 
plied for a loan. The only criticism 
apparently was that the percentage of 
mortgages to total assets, some 35%, 
was too high. Stock and bond hold- 
ings, which were at an all-time low level 
in February, have greatly appreciated. 

Information Refused 

The exact situation of the banks today 
is known to the federal government, but 
it refuses to give the information to the 
800,000 depositors and is demonstrat- 
ing no particular interest in secing that 
Detroit gets adequate banking facilities 
or that additional funds are released to 
depositors, thereby aiding recovery. The 
Treasury Department has sent no high 
official to Detroit to make a study. 

Detroit feels that it has received 
a raw deal, that its banks have been 
summarily closed when other banks less 
liquid have been allowed to reopen, that 
its citizens who have gone to Wash- 
ington have been put on the Washing- 
ton merry-go-round. 

In all of this, there is no attempt ro 
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gloss over the mistakes of Detroit 
bankers. The banks undoubtedly had 
too much money tied up in real estate 
mortgages, made ill-advised loans to in- 
dividuals and corporations, were influ- 
enced by petty jealousies between the 2 
dominating groups. Yet enough has 
come out during the investigation to 
make the rank and file of depositors 
feel that they have unjustly been made 
the victims of special interests which 


Securities Bill 


care little or nothing ab 


present or future or about t! 
of its 800,000 depositors. 
What is going to be the 
Detroit believes that the 2 bank 
reopened, perhaps on a restr 
for a stipulated period. But t 
not have had a Chinaman’s 
reopening if Detroit had not 
such a stir through the sensati 
mony at the grand jury's open 


Telling the truth about securities may shame the deyil, 
but it is expensive and annoying to the righteous. 


PLENTY of gricf was in store for every- 
body concerned in the issue, advertise- 
ment, and sale of securities when the 
Federal Trade Commission opened its 
books for registration this week. All 
new issues of securities on or after 
July 7 may not be sold interstate until 
20 days following the filing of the state- 
ment required by the Federal Securities 
Act to protect investors—and suckers. 

The new law does not regulate the 
issue of securities. So far as the fed- 
eral government is concerned, the lambs 
are still legitimate prey if the promoters 
can stand the publicity given to the kill. 

The prospectus must be the same as 
the statement filed with the commission 
and the law defines a prospectus as a 
notice, circular, advertisement, letter, 
communication, telephone conversation, 
or radio talk. The security may be 
priced too high, it may have been 
offered to a “preferred list” at a lower 
price, commissions or discounts may be 
exorbitant. The commission will not 
cavil about that. There is no obliga- 
tion to change the setup or to offer the 
investor a better bargain, but if the 
issuer falsifies his statement of registra- 
tion or fails to tell the complete truth, 
it is a felony. 

This isn't a law that may be flouted 
with impunity, though it is designed to 
meet a legal situation with respect to the 
issue and sale of securities that is sim- 
ilar to the predicament of the dry states 
prior to the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the Volstead Act. There is a wealth of 
state legislation to suppress blue sky 
stock selling, but state laws can be 
evaded by claiming exemption as inter- 
state commerce. 

The disconcerting feature of the new 
law is the burden that is thrust upon 
honest business enterprises. They must 
scrupulously conform to a third degree. 
Getting out the information required 
by the law to secure registration will in- 
volve heavy expense and long delay for 
companies whose financial structure is 
in any wise complicated. Prospectuses 
will be lengthy, burdensome documents. 


The mere outline of informat 
manded covers 4 printed pages 

Accountants will reap the 
harvest that they have ever had 
law has been described as the 
of Congress which 
strait-laced profession of acc 

In its rules and regulations, { 
procedure and questionnaires, tl 
Commission must be just as 
just as comprehensive as the 
Otherwise the commission wo 
itself open to attack, and the | 
mits a disgruntled investor to 
commission into court. 

The consensus of opinion in 
ington is that the practical sit 
honest business will be given s 
sideration in the administration 
law—cither that, or the law will ! 

The Trade Commission is és 
ing a Securities Division staffed 
pert examiners, accountants, an 
neers and headed by Charles H 
present chairman of the commi: 

A law framed to prevent evas 
the unscrupulous cannot be 
but a nuisance and a handicap 
issuance of marketing of legitu 
curities by honest businesses. 11 
riding the drive for recovery on 
will need new capital. How t 
the money when this companion 
puts on the brakes? Its very enact 
beckons investors to be cautio 
will hurt, but no matter how 
hurts, good may come of check 
rash, too heavy bets on NIRA and m 
extravagant financing later. 

It is idle now to wonder what 
have been the effect if such a ! 
been enforced in the gambli 
The law is an aftermath of t 
Bills have been before Congr 
1919 to require publicity with 
to the issue of securities. 


recogniz 


The 
law has evolved from English 
tion that has been in the mak 
more than half a century (pa 
the English Companies Act, as 

in 1919), the Martin Fraud Act 
New York, and several “blue sky” ! 
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At length the answer comes. Men and meas- 
ures stand forth to rescue vanquished hope. 
Decisions crystallize to banish fear. Action 
is swift. Then—Victory. Price-cutting is out- 
lawed. The Chiseler is ostracized. Competition 
is restored to the dignity of honest quality 
and service. Prices stiffen. Wages rise. It is 
the law. Public sentiment requires it. Industy 
applauds it. 


Smoke belches from stacks that only yesterday 
were blackened sepulchres. The wheels of 
industry hum again. The vast army of unem- 
ployed is mustered out— joyfully trooping 
back to work once more. The dawn of 
reconstruction is at hand. And what, in the 
melancholy days of March, seemed to the 
embattled watchers here at Goodrich but an 
echo of their lonely cry has, in July, become 
the battle hymn of the republic .... The 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 





GOODRICH CAMPAIGN 
vs. CHISELERS 


The original “Chiselers Campaign” was 
released by the Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company—on March 15, 1933. Its objects 
were to inaugurate an aggressive crusade 
against price-cutting, to promote the prop- 
osition of buying on value as against price, 
and to attract the support of the trade press 
and other manufacturers of like mind. ¢ No 
illusions were entertained as to what a sin- 
gle leader might hope to accomplish; and 
the results therefore exceeded all expecta- 
tions—they were immediate and gratifying. 
Executives who direct the destinies of many 
national enterprises wrote to endorse this 
crusade— many of them describing the ef- 
fective measures they themselves had taken 
to boycott the Chiseler. The business press 
devoted much editorial space to discussions 
of the issue, and other manufacturers took 
up the theme in their advertising. ¢ Good- 
rich is happy to have had a leading part in 
such a crusade and is grateful to those who 
have given it the strength of their support. 


oodrich 
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“One More Crack at the Market” 


The momentary millionaires of 1929 are back in the 
leather seats of the brokers’ offices, the brokers are back 
in the tailor shops, the clerks are coming back to their 
desks—happy days are here again. 


INFLATION becomes a legal reality 
lines On commodity charts lift their 
heads to struggle upward from the 
abyss; currency appears, smelling sus- 
piciously of mattress hair and old coffee 
cans; citizens hark to the preachment 
that money should be put into stocks 
since one is falling, the other rising 
All of which is to say that an answer 
has come to the prayers which a chas- 
tened Wall Street intoned beside the 
grave of 1929. There is a Bull Mar- 
ket—a good, big Bull Market. Selah! 
and double selah! 

Records have been broken. Trading 
in June was the heaviest ever for that 
month. Total was 125,627,000 shares. 
The all-time high was October, 1929, 
with 141,668,000—with the difference 
that one figure represents terrified di- 
vestment, the other hopeful acquisition. 
Bond dealings were the largest in 6 
years. The New York Times estimates 
that June added $3 billions to the paper 
value of listed shares, the rise from the 
profundities of Mar. 1, $15} billions. 
Important in this spectacular display is 
the fact that debased security prices 
make possible an upturn on much 
smaller expenditures. You could buy 
for $3 stocks that once touched $300 


During years of ash-sprinkling and 
bosom-beating the speculator has cher- 
ished one sweetly solemn thought. It 
takes some such form as this: 

“AIl I want is one more crack at The 
Market. Next time I'm going to cash 
my profits and run like hell.” 

The momentary millionaires of 1929 
are back in the leather seats of brokers’ 
offices. Again butcher, baker, button- 
hole maker watch quotations chase each 
other across the big board, but their 
emotions have undergone considerable 
change. Before, it was with the con- 
viction that prices would keep right on 
going up; experience has shown that the 
most amiable stock may turn to bite its 
owner. The player who once waited 
confidently for a 5- or 10-point rise 
now takes a 1-point profit and likes it. 

Brokers see this difference in the two 
principal classes of traders: One cate- 
gory is made up of nervous odd-lot 
buyers who hop in and out of the mar- 
ket with small profits; the other con- 
sists of wealthy persons who have had 
money all along, who realize that cheap- 
ening of the dollar is going to scale 
down the value of money, who are turn- 
ing capital into good stocks at prices 
which were ridiculously low. Together 


Acme 


SENATE CIRCUS, RING TWO—Otto Kahn, leans over the big table top (right) 


to tell Mr. Pecora (left) 
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the facts of Wall Street life. 


they have driven quotations 

a point unjustified in many 
current earnings. With u 
moral (or immoral) certainty, t 
is again being capitalized. 

At first brokers couldn't | 
was true. They carried on 
ton staffs and emaciated salar 
more and more solitaire game 
terrupted by orders. 

As to re-employment, an off 
large clerical placement bu: 
“The upturn hasn't affected « 
as favorably as the newspapx 
have you believe. We have had 
for stenographers, clerks, bool 
Wages haven't gone up, but 
they seem to have stopped goir 
However, the fact that we get | 
does not mean that employn 
improved. It only means th 
not reached the point where t! 
must seek outside agencies to 
tions. Employers aie taki: 
people who worked with them | 

Brokers Enlarge Space 

Some brokers are enlargin 
floor space. One Stock Excha: 
has expanded from 1,500 feet to 
Here again the increase is not 
to react on prices. Rentals in t! 
Street district remain around $2 
a foot. As late as 1931 rentals 
foot were common. 

Following the trend of the 
retailers in the district face the 
with the corners of their mo 
turned. 

“Don't judge by the fact 
store is empty,” said a booksell 
promises to be a 6-million-sh 
We never get many buyers on s 
The offices are all too busy \ 
see the improvement on a S 
afternoon. Everybody now | 
money, and everybody is willin 
money loose.” 

Tailors Are Happier 

To this a tailor agrees. “O 
ness is running well ahead of 
From what other tailors say I k: 
condition to be general. Mer 
here are naturally good dressers 
of the first things they think ot 
times improve is new suits. I! 
are cashing in on the inflation | 
A lot of our customers are 
that good clothes never will be 
again. It’s not unusual for a! 
used to have his suits made « 
time to order three, including 
winter. We are even making ov 

Wall Street is now certain 
turn is real. Joy in this cor 
not unmixed. The Stock |! 
particularly, by tightening its 
tions, indicates a disposition to s 
on the lid. One new ruie fort 
ulation by customers’ men. 1 
tended to insure a pure disin' 
brokers’ employers who solicit 
and handle accounts for securit 
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..meet it with AIR CONDITIONING 


and dispositions shops, Westinghouse Air Conditioners 


@ When collars wilt 
business follows suit. “Summer provide complete air conditioning... 
’ it is commonly dubbed .. . but cooling and de-humidifying in summer, 
heating and humidifying in winter, 


it’s the seasonal raid of heat, 
filtering and air circulation the year 


nidity, dead air, and dust... stifling 
és, paralyzing employe efficiency, round. 

ving a trail of “‘red ink’? wherever Installed without expensive building 
nts can be affected by uncomfortable alterations, smartly designed, skilfully 
engineered for ample capacity, these 


nditions. 
unit air conditioners are a sound eco 


Westinghouse Unit Air Condi- 
ners business finds the weapon to nomic investment. 
t off “summer slump.” For stores, Mail the coupon for additional infor 
rants, offices, beauty and barber mation. 


W estingho 


| East Pittsburgh, 
* Please mail your 
: Health, Comfort 


Narm« 


Unit Air Conditioner alien 
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The ABC of Stabilization 


What is foreign exchange? How is the ratio of exchange 
determined on the gold standard? Off the gold stand- 
ard? Who ships gold? Prices and the gold standard. 
Possible methods of stabilization. 


WHEN an automobile manufacturer in 
Detroit sells a shipment of cars to a 
dealer in New York the problem of 
transferring payment is simple. But 
when he sells cars to a dealer in Lon- 
don, the English dealer has only 
pounds, while the American manufac- 
turer wants payment in dollars. 

Perhaps the Detroit manufacturer re- 
ceives a check amounting to £10,000 
which he wants to exchange into dol- 
lars. Simultaneously an American de- 
partment store has purchased £10,000 
of English chinaware to be paid for in 
sterling. The two swap balances, 
through the foreign exchange market. 

Banks Provide Market 

New York banks make it a practice to 
buy sterling credits acquired by Ameri- 
can exporters, and then to sell these 
credits to American importers, that is, 
to accept dollars for sterling. A slight 
difference in the bid and asked price 
provides a profit for the bank. 

The dollar is 23.22 grains of gold, 
and the pound is 113 grains—4.86 
times as much. When both countries 
were on the gold standard, the Detroiter 
could sell his £10,000 to the Bank of 
England and get 1,130,000 grains 
of gold which he could bring here and 
have minted into $48,600. The pos- 
sibility of making this transaction fixed 
the par rate of exchange. 

More Complex Situations 

In the case of the Detroit manufac- 
turer and the chinaware buyer, payment 
was easily effected. The problem be- 
comes more complex when the exchange 
does not balance. Bankers who buy 
and sell exchange are the first to dis- 
cover unbalance. When Englishmen 
are buying American goods, paying in 
sterling credits which the American ex- 
porters are selling to the bank, and few 
American importers of English goods 
are buying these balances, the bankers 
become less and less eager to buy ster- 
ling credits and more and more eager to 
sell them. Banks now will offer to sell 
the sterling at a lower price, thus at- 
tempting to attract customers, and at the 
same time will buy at a lower price, 
thus attempting to discourage sellers. 
The Detroit manufacturer may find that 
instead of getting $4.86 for his pound 
he can get only, say, $4.85, or $48,500 
instead of $48,600 for his £10,000. 
Hence he becomes less eager to sell cars 
abroad—or raises his price to the Eng- 
lish dealer. On the other hand, the 
buyer of chinaware finds he can buy the 
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£10,000 worth of goods for $100 less 
than when the sterling was at par, and 
he may therefore increase his purchases 
in England. Thus the decline of a for- 
eign currency decreases exports and 
stimulates imports, and works contrari- 
wise when it advances. 

If the foreign exchange manager of 
the XY bank finds that in spite of his 
lesser payment for sterling his English 
balance continues to increase, he will 
continue to reduce payment for sterling 
until there comes a point at which he 
will pay only $4.84. It costs less than 
2 cents to pay freight and insurance on 
113 grains of gold. So the bank buys 
gold in England and imports it. That 
will reduce the XY bank’s balance in 
England. The bank now will offer a 
higher price for the pound again in 
order to build up new balances. 

The reverse takes place when the 
value of imports into the United States 
exceeds exports. In that case sterling 
reaches the other gold point, $4.88, 
which makes it profitable to ship gold 
from the United States to England. 

In theory, if the excess of exports 


RUBBER ROAD—England tries out a road of rubber blocks, with non-skid 


surfaces, laid in cement. 


over imports continues { 
period, thus directing a flow | 
to the United States, the 
amount of gold, being a bas 
rency, increases the amount 
or credit in American banks 
by automatically advances pr 
price advance should check e) 
stimulate imports and thus 
reverse the flow of gold. 

The net annual shipment of 
usually small when contrasted 
total value of trade. The tot 
of gold in the world is only 
billions, whereas the exports 
chants from the U. S. alone in 
year, say in 1929, totaled $5 | 

Interfering Factors 

In practice, several factors 
with this natural distribution of 
tariffs, foreign loans, and imp 
of gold by central banks. 

From September, 1931, to M 
1933, we have had a new inter: 
situation in which the United Stat 
on the gold standard and her n 


portant customers, including Great Br 


ain, were off the gold standard 
they would not sell gold. 
don balances of New York 
could not be converted into g 
value of sterling became a matter 
supply and demand. The po 
preciated sharply and at time 
ated widely. At one time in | 
pound sold as low as $3.18; last 
it rose as high as $4.43. 

Sterling fluctuations have not | 


That should quiet even iron-tired lorries. 
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these extremes indicate. The 
caolish Treasury has steadied the mar- 
aa ugh not preventing long trend 
vements, by establishing an Equaliza 
, Account to buy and sell exchange 
March, 1933, the United States 
the payment of gold for 
wer currency, and placed an embargo 
: gold exports. That left only Hol 
ad, Belgium, France, Switzerland, and 
the gold standard. The cur- 
f the non-gold countries de- 
{ and fluctuated wildly. Wide- 
ad confusion in foreign exchange 
xed another large obstacle in the way 
f the already impeded flow of foreign 
The dollar began to decline on 
foreign markets. At par, $1 would 
» about 25.5 francs. But with the 
lar depreciated, it will buy about 
g francs (still redeemable in gold), 
lecline of over 18% in the gold pur- 
sing power of the dollar. The same 
line occurred in relation to sterling. 
ra time in 1933, sterling had been 
ling around $3.30. It has now risen 
around $4.43, a decline of the value 
f the dollar of about 33°%. 
Theory vs. Fact 
In theory, going off the gold stand- 
{ should not have affected the value 
the dollar abroad because we have 
d a favorable trade balance for more 
ina decade. Thus foreign merchants 
ould find it difficult to buy dollar bal- 
ces with which to pay for American 
eoods, and therefore the dollar should 
we remained at or near par. How- 
ver, there are two other important fac- 
rs which affect foreign exchange: (1) 
transfer of capital, (2) speculation. 
The transfer of capital has been a 
sturbing factor. When an American 
buys an English security for $1,000, it 
as the same effect upon foreign ex- 
hange as though he had imported from 
England $1,000 worth of goods. Con- 
trariwise, when the American investor 
lls the English bond, it has the same 
fect on exchange as though America 
ad exported that amount of goods. 
The same thing is true if foreigners 
old investments in the United States. 
Even though the value of our exports 
cxceeds imports, thére may still be an 
excess Of dollars in foreign markets be- 
ase foreigners are selling American 
ecurities. Such security sales are be- 
eved to explain in large part the recent 
‘epreciation of the dollar. 
Hedging in Exchange 
The second factor is speculation. 
‘oreign exchange is sold not only as a 
ot transaction, but also for future de- 
very. For example, if our Detroit 
anufacturer receives an order for auto- 
dbiles to be delivered 3 months from 
¥, at an agreed price of £10,000, the 
inufacturer knowing that the £10,000 
with the pound say, at $4.20, is 
th $42,000, and not being certain 
what this £10,000 will bring 90 
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days later, will find a buyer, through his 
bank, to whom he contracts to deliver 
in 90 days £10,000, and for which the 
buyer contracts to pay $42,000. When 
he delivers the cars, he receives £10,000 
trom his English customer which he 
turns over to the buyer who pays the 
contracted $42,000. The 
manufacturer thus has protected himself 
from a possible decline in sterling which 
would give him fewer dollars for his 
cars. The buyer of the contract no 
doubt is paying £10,000 for English 
goods—and has been protected against 
paying more dollars. 
Playing the Market 

Alongside these hedge transactions, 
large groups of speculators sell and buy 
foreign exchange for future delivery in 
the expectation of advances or declines. 
It appears probable that the present de- 
preciation of the dollar is in large part 
the consequence of heavy speculative 
selling of dollar exchange in the expec- 
tation that the dollar will decline still 
further abroad because of Washington 
intimations of devaluation. 

Of more immediate concern to the 
average citizen is the domestic effect of 
dollar depreciation. The most impor- 
tant consequence has been the advance 
in domestic prices. The decline of the 
dollar lowered the cost of American 
goods on forcign markets. But the Am- 
erican speculators and exporters realized 
that foreigners were getting a bargain 
and promptly advanced prices. This 
largely explains the advance of whole 
sale commodity prices by almost 30% 
since the bank holiday. 

The American View 

The American delegation at the Eco 
nomic Conference takes the view that 
while the dollar ultimately should be 
stabilized, present stabilization is “un 
timely”; domestic and world 
must rise first. Im many quarters, 
attitude of the American del 
misunderstood as meaning that it was 
not interested in stabilization at all. 

Stabilization means to set a steady 
ratio of exchange between the dollar 
and other currencies. There are sev- 
eral possible methods. Some sugges- 
tions have been made to fix these ratios 
arbitrarily without resort to gold. We 
may ignore these plans because they are 
wholly theoretical and at present have 
little practical support. 

A return to some sort of gold ratio 
scems inevitable. There are important 
divisions of thought as to how these 
ratios should be fixed. One plan is 
based upon the ratio of the interna- 
tional purchasing power of the curren- 
cies concerned. For example, if the 
pound sterling buys 4 times as much in 
England as the dollar buys in the United 
States, the value of the pound would be 
$4.00. This follows the classical theory 
that the currents of international trade 
are determined by relative price levels. 
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Cyanamid and Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass go ahead on 
depression-deferred plans. 
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SPEAKING ol good 
Christi, Tex., 
kind of evidence of returning conh 
dence that makes depression-dry mo 
water, because it speaks in terms of 
actual orders. About 2 years ago Ameri 
can Cyanamid Co the Pittsburgh 
Plate | Co nnounced that 
would jointly construct a $10-muillion 
plant on Neuces Bay for the prod ction 
ot certain both, 
notably caustic soda and 
contract was about to be let 
hard times got harder 

Now the announcement that 
a contract has been given to the H. K 
Ferguson Co. of Cleveland to proceed 
with the construction of the plant to 
the extent of a $7-million installation, 
to operate as the Southern Alkali Corp 
in Corpus Christi. The property will 
embrace a 350-acre plant site, 6,000 
acres of gas land, a 60-mile pipe line, 
docks, power plant, buildings, and 
equipment, to be in operation in 1934 
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‘$4. Millions for Moscow 


Washington encourages sale of cotton to Soviets with 


R.F.C. credit. 
trade is anticipated. 


WASHINGTON came nearer sponsoring 
trade with the Soviet Union this week 
than at any time since the U.S.S.R. was 
established more than 10 years ago. 

The first Soviet-American deal with 
Washington backing is being nego- 
tiated. Moscow is buying about 60,000 
bales of American cotton. The Amtorg 
Trading Corp., official representative of 
the Soviets in the United States, is han- 
dling the deal. About 30% of the pur- 
chase price will be paid in cash by the 
Amtorg when shipments are made. The 
balance will be paid over a year, with 
5% interest. 
| Washington enters the deal officially 
| with an order to the Reconstruction 
| Pinence Corp. to lend American ex- 
porters the $4 millions necessary to 
finance the transaction. Security is in 
the form of Amtorg notes, which have 
the unconditional backing of the State 
Bank of the U.S.S.R. The Soviets let 
| Czarist debts go into default, but they 
‘have never missed a payment on their 
own obligations. 

No Great Surprise 

The announcement of the deal caused 
small excitement among those who have 
been following Soviet-American rela- 
tions. President Roosevelt has shown 
more tolerance toward Moscow than his 
last two predecessors in office. The 
Soviet government was included in the 
countries which received the President's 
|special message on disarmament and 
/economic peace in May. Senator Brook- 
hart has been contacting the Amtorg 
to find out what the Soviets are most 
likely to buy from this country if ade- 
quate credits can be arranged or if 
some reciprocal trade can be planned. 
Finally, the American delegation at the 
|London conference has been carrying 
on conferences with M. Litvinov, Soviet 
Foreign Commissar. The German 
press, always watchful of developments 
between Russia and the world, has re- 
ported for some weeks that Soviet 
recognition by Washington could be 
expected as early as mid-July. 

Reciprocity Needed 

The United States, in the peak year 
of its trade with Russia, sold to Moscow 
'$150 millions worth of goods. This 
|was in 1930. Last year, sales ran to a 
bare $15 millions. Russians demanded 
either credits or a chance for reciprocal 
trade, preferably both. American pur- 
chases from Russia never exceeded $31 
millions in the best year. They have 
averaged considerably less. 

Executives have been awaiting this 








Moscow lists materials wanted. 


More 


move by Washington. Man 
of farm equipment have carri 
largest business with the Sov 
the days when Moscow was | 
fulfil the 5-year plan, orders fo: 
and other farm machinery ran 
as $40 millions in a month 
tool manufacturers have had 
spectacular months, but they 
a steady flow of orders from 
Even now, they do most of 
million-a-month business placed 
country by Moscow. 
Making Their Own 

It is the general opinion of t 
machinery manufacturers that 
business will not be as large 
past for Soviet plants are now 
ing their own tractors and tool 

M. Litvinov gave the best cluc 
materials the Soviets want now 
he spoke in the opening sessions 
London Conference. “Import | 
the Soviet government are draw: 
strict accordance with export pot 
ties and credit facilities. Th« 
delegation, however, could conc 
conditions such as lengthened 
normal conditions for Soviet 
and other favorable factors wh 
induce the Soviet Union to exte: 
plans to a degree which would | 
small influence in alleviating ¢! 
economic crisis. We might 
place orders abroad in the near 
for $200 millions of ferrous 
$100 millions of non-ferrous 
$100 millions of raw materials | 
textile, leather, and rubber in 
$400 millions worth of machin« 
cluding railway equipment to t! 
of $100 millions) , $35 millions o! 
cultural goods (including breed 
$50 millions of consumers’ goo 
as tea, cocoa, coffee, herrings), 
millions for new ships.” 

Our Opportunities 

Here are the products that M 
wants to buy in world markets 
mear future. As the Sovict | 
Minister points out, carrying « 
program would allow for the abs 
of from 25° to 66% of existing 
stocks in the case of such 
aluminum, nickel, copper ai 
100% in the case of some of t 
sumers’ goods, one-third of the 
world export of machinery, and 
of last year’s total ship-building out 
That makes it plain which ind 
may find it profitable to go after 
orders. 

Competition for Soviet busine 
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sed within the week. Following 
‘eensational trial of the 6 British 
caeers in Moscow, after they had 
ed used of sabotage in the power 
which they were constructing for 
Soviets, 2 of them were imprisoned 
Beitain immediately placed an embargo 
.», g00¢ of all Soviet imports. Russia 
liated by placing no more business 
British firms (BW’—May3'33). 
Neither London .nor Moscow was 
teased with the outcome. Moscow had 
nel that she was mistress of her own 
firs, even, when British engineers 
ere involved. And London had 
ved that she would stand behind her 
Two months of face-saving 
, rs. and a lot of conferences be- 
en British and Russians in London 
ght an end to the rupture this week. 


sens. 


ants 


he engineers were released in Moscow 
the British embargo was removed 
London. The British want a share 
the Soviet trade, and Moscow wants 
tinue to cultivate her largest ex- 
market. The imprisoned Britons 

{ filed their appeals; Sovicts accepted 
commuted sentence; everyone 
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Hall Mark for Platinum | 


World jewelers decide platinum 
jewelry cannot be labeled as such 
unless it contains 95% platinum. 


\NSIDERABLE interest has been aroused 
the jewelers’ conference which has | 
tly concluded its sittings at Rome. | 
he most important question discussed 
as that of a hall mark for platinum— 
hich the conference has agreed to a 
1 standard. 
Platinum is officially regarded as a 
ise metal. Many of the articles sold as 
latinum contain only from 50% to 
70% of the actual metal. Articles made 
white gold have not infrequently 
sed as platinum. Nothing but a 
chemical analysis can differentiate be- 
tween platinum and a platinum alloy, 
ad the only guide which the ordinary 
rchaser can apply in speculating on 
the genuineness of platinum settings has 
therto been its weight. Platinum is 
heaviest of the precious metals, 
being some 3 times heavier than steel. 
Ubviously, this test is of questionable 
where the purchaser has the 
knowledge and wit to apply it. 
The Rome congress has decided that 
hall be the minimum percentage 
platinum in all articles labelled 


Ww 
«l 
Tit 


Until now, all countries have had 
own standards. Only Germany 
nsisted on 959%. Now that an in- 

| agreement has been reached 
trade, it is expected that the gov- 
will pass orders in council, 
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Business Abroad 


Imbroglio at London fails to upset industrial revival. 
Soviets figure prominently in 2-country accords. Recog- 
nition by Washington anticipated. Germany eases mora- 
torium. Russia and Japan disagree on Chinese Eastern. 


Europe 


EuROPEAN News Bureau (Cable)— 
Pessimism over the outlook at London 
has been so universal that only a bomb- 
shell such as the Roosevelt statement 
concerning stabilization could arouse 
much interest in Europe. This it did, 
without shifting the lineup of nations. 
France still heads the old group of 5 
nations pledged to maintain the gold 
standard through the mutual support of 
their central banks, but faced with grave 
difficulties in doing so. 

Beyond the stabilization crisis, Russia 
focussed considerable interest. The an- 
nouncement from Washington that the 
United States, without recognizing Rus- 
sia, would back government credits to 
exporters who would sell surplus cotton 
to Moscow, did not surprise Europe. 
It is generally expected in most in- 
formed capitals that Roosevelt will soon 
officially recognize Moscow. 

Britain has also grasped the oppor- 
tunity to confer with the delegation 
regularly and this week announced that 
the 2 countries had renewed trade rela- 
tions on the old basis until a new trade 
agreement can be drawn up. 

And the Soviets finally were able to 
announce non-aggression pacts with 8 
neighbors. No doubt the threat of Hit- 
ler Germany has pushed some of these 
nations into negotiations with Russia. 

Despite the seriousness of the con- 
ference crisis at London, business re- 
ports from nearly all countries are en- 
couraging. Unemployment in almost 
all cases ts declining. Production is up 
Even France reports greater industrial 
activity this week. Stock prices have 
followed Wall Street, but with some 
lag, but government funds are not gen- 
erally strong. Commodities are boiling 
In several countries governments report 
improved returns from turnover taxes in 
May, reflecting the revival of business 
There has been no special pressure on 
the gold currencies during the week. 


Germany 


Berlin looks for no united anti- 
American front among European 


countries. Transfer moratorium 


carefully modified. 


BERLIN (Cable)—Fears that the Lon- 
don Conference would collapse were 
reflected all week in Berlin, without its 


24 


having much effect on business. Ger- 
mans are convinced that Washington 
has determined its policy and will fol- 
low it even if it baal: to complete isola- 
tion. This Germany does not expect, 
for Germans feel that Europe is too 
divided by individual interests ever to 
present a united anti-American front. 

There are several indications that 
Hitler is moderating his policies as he 
gains more and more complete control 
over all of the activities of Germany. 
Foreigners are most affected by the 
easing of the terms of the moratorium. 
As predicted in Business Week, both 
interest and amortization charges on the 
Dawes loan will be completely ex- 
empted from the transfer moratorium. 
Interest charges on the Young loan are 
also to be paid regularly abroad, but 
not amortization. 

In the case of the remaining debts, 
a few will be serviced in full but on 
the majority, only 50% of the interest 
due will be transferred out of Germany. 
On the 50% which must remain in 
Germany it is expected that it will be 
covered by scrip which is likely to sell 
abroad at about 509% discount. When 


BACK TO LONDON—Soviet Trade Delegates Kharitonov and Ozersky. 
graphed just before they left Bush House for Moscow when trade relatio 
broken off. With the release of the British prisoners in Russia, busine> 


purchased abroad by foreig: 
of German goods, these 
counts will provide a means 
scale financing of additional 
will help German manufa 
cover a part of the different 
prices of goods from depre 
rency countries and from 
where the mark is held art 
the old gold value. 

More important to domest 
is the strict tone with which t 
ment in the last few wecks 
endeavoring to put a stop t 
cesses of some of the less r 
elements in the Nazi party 
excesses of those who have gr 
are “working them out” on t 
mies under the guise of 
There is a very evident desir 
the part of officials to put an cr 
interference which is dangero 
ing current business. 


Great Britain 


Business steady despite conference 
crisis. Britain revives interest in 
managed currency. Renewed 
trade with Soviets. 


LONDON (Cable) —The R 
bombshell and the resulting 

at the World Economic Confere: 
no widespread effect on Briti 
ness. It is the firm conviction 
don that, whatever other prob! 
the conference agenda may 


phote 
were 


being resumed. A new treaty is in prospect. 
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ined or postponed, some delegates 
am all the important producing coun- 
continue steadily to deal with 

« problems of production and dis- 
rribution The virtual success of the 
wheat producing nations im arriving at 
nq accord is accepted as a good omen 
‘op other groups expected soon to get 
‘ogether. There is already a boom in 
vq shares om the prospect of curtailed 
voduction. Tariff discussions are 

tely to make little headway with cur- 
vency stabilization delayed. 

Cabinet Studies Swedish Money 

The most striking development dur- 
og the week from the point of view 
the keenly observant was the influ- 
ence which the famed Swedish econo- 
nist. Dr. Gustav Cassel, seems to be 

wing on members of the British Cabi- 
net. Dr. Cassel is one of the great 
furopean protagonists of managed cur- 
rencies. His theories are largely re- 
sonsible for the success of the Bank of 
Sweden's efforts to maintain the Swedish 
kroner at a steady level since the coun- 
try followed Britain off the gold stand- 

More than one member of the 
British Cabinet is known to favor a 
similar system, It is generally believed 
in London that the Cabinet would go a 
long way with President Roosevelt in 
iny plan for a more stable international 
standard than gold, at least as it func- 
tioned in the last decade. On the other 
hand, continued decline of the dollar 
brings increasing pressure for Britain 
to link the pound to the franc. The 
Bank of England no doubt favors this 
policy. 

Several trade developments during 
the week are significant. Unemploy- 
ment continues to decline steadily. The 
improved activity in most industries has 
revived public investment interest in in- 
dustrial shares, while commodity prices 
are steadily following the rise in New 
York. 

British Steel Rationalizes 

The British steel industry is working 
steadily to improve its position. One 
ot the conditions under which the in- 
dustry was granted tariff protection was 
that it should rationalize and cut out 
wasteful competition. If at any time in 
the eyes of the Tariff Commission the 
industry fails to utilize every oppor- 
unity to do this, the protection can be 
withdrawn. This a Dorman, Long 
netged with South Durham Steel to 
liminate obsolete plant and overlapping 
ompetition, and to secure further con- 
ntration of production with the £24 
nillions of new capital which has been 
secured from a syndicate of bankers 
working through the Bank for Indus- 
tial Development, a special subsidiary 
t the Bank of England. At the same 
ime, United Steel restored economy 
lary cuts. 

The new trade agreement with Rus- 

‘s welcomed by the entire industrial 
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ries will 
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community, especially since the Ameri- 
can loans to finance cotton exports to 
the Soviet Union have been announced. 
In the case of the British, the embargo 
is lifted on Soviet imports at the same 
time that the Soviets released the 2 
British engineers who have been held 
in a Moscow prison since the spectacu- 
lar trial in April. Russia at the same 
time lifts all restrictions on the placing 
of orders in Britain and the use of 
British ships to haul Soviet trade. 

No time is being lost in the reopen- 
ing of the trade negotiations which were 
broken off in April. It is believed in 
London that a new trade agreement, 
whenever it is signed, will provide for 
a more nearly balanced trade between | 
the 2 countries. In the past, Britain has| 
been in the habit of buying many times 
the volume of goods British manufac- 
turers sold to the Soviets. A part of 
the adjustment will be brought about | 
by curtailed imports in favor of Empire 
products, but it is expected that the| 
Soviets will be induced to buy in larger 
volume from British manufacturers. 
The only real point of friction which 
remains is the refusal of the Soviets to 
settle the claims demanded by the Lena 
Goldfields concession holders following 
the claim by Moscow that the manage- 
ment had not lived up to the terms of 
the contract. 








France 


Business fails to reflect unfavor- 
able developments at London. 
May tax returns up; industrial 
activity improves. 
Paris (Wireless)—There is little sur- 
prise in Paris that France and the other 
members of the European gold bloc 
have been unable to satan Britain and 
the United States to return to the gold 
standard. Paris had expected this from 
the first. 
The shock to Paris is that President 
Rosevelt should have worded his rejec- 
tion so brutally. To France, the abrupt 
refusal to consider the French plea for 
restabilization is merely America’s ex- 
pression of resentment over the French 
refusal to continue war debts payments. 
That the President of the United States 
should take his revenge by ridiculing 
European monetary precepts, however, 
is considered the most unkind step he 
could have taken. 
Business in France has been very little | 
disturbed by the quibbling in London) 
during the 4 weeks of the conference. 
Possibly this is because the French were 
skeptical of the outcome from the first. 
The Bourse has been active all this 
week, with international issues especially 
strong. Business throughout the coun- 
try is showing more spirit. When turn- 
over tax returns for May were disclosed 
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fession you will find the latest offerings 
of the whole world, here assembled 
for your inspection and comparison, 


Write for information on reduced rates 
and simplified arrangements for travel 


LEIPZIG pw, yIO EAST 
TRADE FAVA got st 
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Recovery Days 


Employers everywhere are busy 
with the new ideals and new prob- 
lems of shorter hours, higher wages 
and steadier jobs. 


Group Insurance, for sickness and 
death benefits, can be well fitted 
into the new order of employee re- 
lationships. 


Employers who have not yet in- 
stalled such benefits are invited 
to consult us freely. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 














this week, they showed that government 
income was 12.1 million francs above 
budget estimates, and 19.7 millions over 
May returns last year. 

Coal production was also up in May. 
The number of blast furnaces now ac- 
tive is greater than at the end of 1931. 

When the Minister of Finance an- 
nounced during the last days of the bud- 
get discussion that he had sufficient 
credits to carry him to the end of the 
year, no one took his statement very 
seriously. : 

French Revenue Higher 

April revenue returns were so dis- 
couraging they were intentionally not 
published until very late. Now that the 
May returns show some improvement, 
the government is losing no time in 
launching a new bond issue to secure 
much-needed working funds. The issue 
runs to a total of 2 billion’ francs 
Bonds are to run for 10 years at 44% 
interest. Issue price was 962}, redeem- 
able at 1100. 

Business circles are not pleased with 
the financial situation. France has 
plenty of capital, but it isn’t active. 
Hoarded franc notes alone are estimated 
at 25 billions, or about one-third of 
total circulation, and gold hoardings 
are estimated at another 5 billion francs. 

Outstanding government issues are 
doing badly. The 4% 1918 rentes 
which were selling at 88.80 at the end 
of the year were quoted at 76.30 on 
June 9. The 5% 1920 issue, which 
sold at 117.02 at the end of 1932, is 
now going at 107.40. And the 44% 
conversion issue, not yet a year old, has 
dropped from 93.48 to 83.35 in the 
first half of this year. In less than 9 
months the public was mulcted of about 
20% of capital invested in these bonds. 
In the face of the gloomy facts, onc 
wonders if the better May reports will 
be sufficient to tempt the public to buy 
the newest bond issue. , 


Latin America 


Business improves in Brazil; 
coffee export bonus discontinued. 
Graf Zeppelin’ may _ increase 
Europe-Brazil service. 


Business has been 
America this week. 
Brazil has finally decided to discon- 
tinue the 10% coffee export bonus 
scheme which was inaugurated several 
months ago. It was never popular with 
New York coffee importers. The coffee 
which came up as the bonus was of the 
poorest grade. It was not easily dis- 
posed of and passing as Brazilian coffee 
it injured the reputation built up by 
gradually improving coffee gradation. 
A survey by Rio de Janeiro of the 15 
principal export commodities, exclud- 
ing coffee, shows that during the first 


quiet in Latin 
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4 months of 1933 there were substanual 
increases in the export of lard, rice, 
sugar, cocoa and hides, when compared 
with the corresponding period of 1929. 
Those commodities which still lag be- 
hind 1929 levels include canned beef, 
frozen beef, wool, skins, tallow, jerked 
beef, manganese, precious stones, raw 
cotton, and rubber. 

Plans are being made for the con- 
struction at Rio, with financial aid from 
the Brazilian government, of a hangar 
to house the Graf Zeppelin, which is 
continuing this year its regular service 
between Brazil and Germany. As soon 
as the hangar is completed, the Graf 
Zeppelin will make 20 trips a year be- 
tween Europe and South America. 


% % 
Far East 
Russia and Japan not yet agreed 
on sale price of Chinese Eastern 
Railroad. Tokyo will float do- 
mestic loan to balance budget. 


THE Far East has been quiet this week. 
The conference in Tokyo at which 
Japan proposes to buy for Manchukuo 
the Russian-owned Chinese Eastern 
Railroad has made little progress. Only 
preliminary bids have been offered, but 
there is the typical Oriental difference 
in the prices asked and bid. 


New in Britain 


Japan during the week has 
cerned with the budget. 1 
is large and it is obvious that 1 
find it necessary to float a | 
issue during July to make | 
ference. It is likely that bo 
ing 4% interest and total 
1 billion yen will be off 
public. 

In view of the 
Oriental market for sewing m 
the Singer Sewing Machin 
announcement from Tokyo 
bishi Denki will begin soon 
facture machines is attracting 
terest. The concern has al: 
exhaustive experiments and 
nounced that its products wi 
inferior to those made abro: 
output is expected to be 5 
capacity will be increased to 
soon as demand warrants. At 
Japan makes about 7,800 se\ 
chines a year. 

The announcement from Lon 
Australia has virtually agreed t 
in wheat production, in kee; 
the demands of Canada, Argent 
the United States, assures the 
one of the major side agreemer 
at the World Economic Con! 
With these 4 major producer 
cord, an effort will be made to 
support of important Europe 
ducers. 


dominaty 


Cheap building blocks, one-piece stainless steel knife, 
new movable floor truck body, and synthetic resin build- 
ing material make their appearance on British market. 


BRITAIN’S new determination to clear 
slums and develop more desirable 
houses in the inexpensive class for white 
collar workers has brought an interest- 
ing innovation to the Strand. 

Almost in the shadow of dignified 
Bush House are 2 experimental cot- 
tages built to sell at about $1,250. Per- 
haps the most striking feature of the 
cottages is the use of the new Anhydrite 
blocks manufactured by Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries for the inner walls and 
plaster. The material is less expensive 
than the brick usually used for such 
construction and, being less thick, al- 
lows an extra 14 inches all around the 
inside of the cottage. 

A steel company in Shefheld is going 
after the household business with a new 
all-steel one-piece table knife. It is 
made from a single length of stainless 
steel hardened, toughened, and polished 
for its entire length. The knife is made 
from a flat belt and the bolster is 
formed by giving the metal a left-hand 
half turn below the blade. 


A truck manufacturer in W 
a new novelty for heavy-duty 
As a variation from the tilti 
body for carrying loose mat 
has developed a moveable tioo: 
of continuous belt arrangement 
purpose to is to do away with tt 
sity of having men on the truck t 
dle the loading and unloading 
moving floor shifts the remainu 
of the load toward the men 
ground or the station platfor 
innovation has proved especi 
in handling gravel, ashes, sat 
road macadam. 

A new synthetic resin has 
fected by Metropolitan Vick 
claims it is weather-proof, rust-: 
not easily scratched or broken 
it remains unaffected by th 
common dilute acids, with 
tion of nitric. It can be m 
lucent, colored and embossed 
with plywood, bakelite, or 
can be used as paneling. No 
yet been given to the product 
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Wide Reading 


STREET Dest Macuine. John 
pers, July. Most of the actual 
justry is done by capital de- 
nds and preferred stock, or 
gs of industry itself, and not 


of common stocks 

Review of Re- 
Bullitt 
lo at Wash- 


rust AT WorK 
Moley, Berle, 
_ and what they 


Tugwell, 


SILIZATION PROSPECTS FADE AT 
rary Digest, July 1 
policies which put higher prices 


e. Also, the old Literary Digest 





Discussion | 


ess with something of a change in | 


LiIPPMANN. Amos Pinchot 
5. Analysis of the most influen- 
st of our time. 


wNieS THAT ARE DoInG THINGS. 
July 1. New magazine de- 
new ideas, new products. 


sit INSURANCE AND THE New FEp- 
BANKING Law. Lane D. Webber. Trust 
June. Unquestionably the most 
nt question confronting bankers is 
ting problems bound to arise from 
n of the deposit insurance pro- 
the newly enacted Glass banking 
A San Diego banker discusses some of 


TAXATION THREATENS THE CHAIN STORE. 
Magazine of Wall Street, 
labulated list of states with special 
taxes. Only a complete reversal 
tive trend as a of 
mm can assure chain store earnings 


Mingos. 


result aroused 
: ‘ ¢ future. 
cnife, Tue Cominc FicHt Over News. Allen 
New Outlock, June. Radio news 
re complete shortly; more accurate, 
a more formidable competitor of 
»apers than it has so far been. There 
ttle between the two mediums for 
t the news. The public should he 


yuild- 


ket. 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 


| 





amin §. Kirsh 
Central Book Co., 


now 


and Harold R. 
156 pp., $2.50 
trade associations have been | 
1 by the NIRA and indicates the 
hich labor's grievances under the 
Act have been overcome in the Re- 
Act. 


FepeRAL SecurITIES ACT MANUAL. 
[Thorpe and Challen B. Ellis. 
rson Co., Cincinnati, $7.50. A 
led to meet an immediate de-| 
formation as to the applicability 
s of the Securities Act, and to 
questions as can be anticipated | 
include details as to when 
visions of the act become opera- 
classes of organizations are in- 
vhat are exempt; what classes of 
affected; what accounting re- 
sheets, etc., are required; what | 


| 


| 
the legal | 
arious provisions of the act. 


provided for court review of the 
Commission's orders; 





TRADE ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE 
Available 


Former Executive Secretary of large 


\Ianaging 


Tr ide Association als 


Director of a basic Industry for five vears, is available to direct the 


drawing up of codes and briefs, and to direct procedure in applying the 


Industrial Recover Act 


for an\ 


first class references on past experience. 


quest. 


vroup 


Best of contact in Washington ; 


Conterence arranged on re 


Address Box 210, Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 




















“Our investment portfolio 


is up on charges...constantly! 


A representative of a conservative investment trust said: 


1)? 


"So 


wide is the range of securities in our portfolio, only vigilant in- 


vestigation by specialists keeps the list healthy. 


—constantly ! 


It’s up on charges 


‘ ° ge . 
‘As such a specialist, current and average prices of non-ferrous 


metals, ores, and minerals are of prime concern to me. 


They are 


an essential tool in working out sound selling and purchase of 


shares issued by 


companies. 


metal and mineral producing and consuming 


“For reliable quotations and price trends in this special field, I 
find Metal & Mineral Markets unsurpassed.” 


Hundreds of executives in the in- 


vestment, banking and industrial 
fields endorse this opinion of the 
service, Metal & Mineral 


Markets the 


quotations of its parent publication, 


because 
publishes standard 
Journal 
For three 
E.&M.]. 
prices have been used as the basis 


for 


Engineering & Mining 


(now issued monthly 


quarters of a century 


metal and mineral contracts 


the world over, because of their 
accuracy. 

Each of Metal & Mineral 
Markets goes to press at the close 
of 
Wednesday. 


Issue 


week each 


at high 


the metal-market 
It is printed 
speed and mailed that evening. 
Whatever 
and prices affecting metals, mineral 
or scrap, Metal & Mineral Markets 


effective 


your concern with news 


will prove an guide to 


successful selling or buying 


Place Your Subscription by Means of This Convenient Form 


Snes 








METAL & MINERAL MARKETS 

330 West 42d Street 

New York City 

Enter subscription for the weekly news 
and price servi tal & Mineral 
Markets, for the period I have checked. 


Name... 


Address 


Company... 


Company Address... . 


Your Position. . 


(Foreign Rates: Canada and Latin 





America, 


Send bill for 
[) Two Years, $5 
[} One Year, $3 


Rates quoted 
U. S. only. 


for 


$6 a year. Elsewhere, $10 a year.) 











The Figures of the Week 


Third quarter of 1933 begins with a cheerful sendoff 


from the preceding period. 


Steel, coal, textile, motor 


manufacturers still busy as consumers show preference 
for goods instead of money. 
4 years. 


JULY opens with enthusiasm for the 
recently initiated recovery still running 
high. Most data will not reflect the in- 
fluence of the July 4 holiday until next 
weck, but expectations are that the usual 
dips will be markedly modified this 
year. Most of the figures quoted in the 
table below refer to the week ending 
July 1, reflecting therefore the bullish 
closing of the first half of 1933. Steel 
mills are busily engaged turning out the 
rush of orders that came in before third 
quarter prices were announced. Coal 
mines directly benefited by the resump- 

tion of activity in steel, manufacturing, 
and transportation after months of lean 
pickings. Electric power, carloadings, 
employment, refrigerator, and motor 
sales have all witnessed astonishing im- 
provement in a brief space of time. 
Reinforced by repeated assurances that 
the government secks higher price levels 
than have yet been attained, every major 


June failures lowest in 


commodity climbed aboard the bus, 
bound for better altitudes. 

With the steel code yet to be brought 
before the federal administrators, the 
question of prices for the coming 
months has been settled by individual 
companies in varying ways. Carnegie 
Steel reestablished the published quota- 
tions of the second quarter on struc- 
tural shapes, plates, and bars. Weirton 
and Republic steel companies announced 
higher prices on strip steel. The re- 
quest of the government that price ad- 
vances be delayed until purchasing 
power could be expanded may have 
been a factor, though the difficulty of 
estimating the probable increase in costs 
involved in changed wage and hour 
regulations is probably the major reason. 
Moreover, the steel companies are an- 
noyed by the agitation of labor leaders 
in the steel districts, alert to the advan- 
tage which they think the NIRA gives 


to labor organizations. Rect 
price increases 
ness of the demand for s| 
creases. 

Doubt that the current 
tomers—motor manufact 
host of miscellaneous buy 
from refrigerator and r 
writer and beer barrel make: 
tain the present high o 
during the next 2 months 
pressed, though no one bel: 
will be important. Assist. 
construction industry may 
parent until the fall, tho 
provements in private bui 
tions in advance of the sche 
program is encouraging. P 
have long been small stecl | 
have the railroads. The latt 
ginning to open up their 
repair of equipment, the gai 
making it necessary to mak« 
casual repairs. A month ago, 

000 freight cars or 15‘@ ot 

I roads were in need of 

of them in need of heavy rey 

11,000 locomotives or 22° 

were also listed as requiring 1 
Automobile Production 

Final returns on May motor 
production are now available 
vehicle output in the United 
reached 218,171, a 21% gain over t 
180,667 of April, and the h 


dam cns 





THE BUSINESS WEEK 
WEEKLY INDEX OF 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY........ 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 





Five-Year 
Year Average 
Ago (1928-1932) 


55.5 


Preceding 
Week 


166.0 


50 12 
$3,414 $5,315 





Building Contracts (F. Ww. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4 weeks basis) 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) : j ae 
Electric Power (millions K. W. H.) 


TRADE 

Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 101 98 83 
Miscellaneous and L. C. L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) idles 67 66 61 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) es ee +$3,149 $2,820 
Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) $5,702 $5,711 $5,703 


{946 693 


1,656 1,598 1,457 


PRICES (Average for the Week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Cotton (middling, New York, lb.) 

Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.) 
Al! Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 = 


FINANCE 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) 

Total Loans and investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks 
(millions). . a 

Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions). . 

Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 

Brokers’ Loans, New York Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 

Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) 

Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds). 

Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average, renewal) N. Y. Stock ‘Exchange 

Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. —_ 

Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


{Revised 


$.43 
$.059 
$29.52 
$.051 
59.6 


$.91 
$.103 
$29.19 
-079 
65.1 


$.75 

$.099 
$28.83 

$.078 


100) 64.0 


$2,210 $2,198 $2,359 
$16,645 


$5,563 


$16,805 
$4,731 
$3,769 
$775 


$16,665 
$4,704 
$3,748 
$764 
$103.35 $100.69 
$86.43 $85.42 
1% 1% 
14-14% = 14-13% 
.. 345 373 


*Preliminary 
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BUSINESS | The Index 


INDICATOR | nd 'y 
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The weekly index of gencral busi- 
ness activity, first of its kind, is 
compiled by The Business Week Normal Al 
from 8 series of weekly figures j THE BUSINESS WEEK 
—steel mill operations, building 95 |e rear / | Snes we 
contracts, bituminous coal pro- - 7 j BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
duction, electric power output, 90}-——+ a Vv 
non-bulk carloadings, check pay- 
ments outside New York, com- 85 
mercial loans of reporting Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks, and 
currency in circulation. It shows 

75 
the current level of the average 
daily physical volume of busi- 40 
ness as compared with the normal 
for the season and the year. Nor- 65 
mal, represented by 100, is what 
the current volume of general 
business activity should be if the 
usual seasonal changes and year- 
to-year growth had occurred. For 
details of statistical methods, write 
the editor. 
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cached since July, 1931. In the first At the close of the week ending June Check transactions declined 186% in 
smonths of 1933, over 753,000 vehi- 24, carloadings reached a point 21.1% New York City during the weck ending 
des left the factories of the country above a year ago, making the seventh June 28, and 9.6% in centers outsidk 
ompared with more than 688,000 in consecutive week to show a gain over of New York. But the spread over 
the same period of 1932, a 9.59 gain. the same week a year ago. The rise 1932 is still being held, albeit by a very 
The bulk of these were passenger cars, from the low points of the Jan. 7 and slender margin outside of the chiet 
ich increased 11.5% over the first Mar. 11 weeks when loadings lagged financial center. 
s months of 1932. Commercial cars nearly 24% behind the preceding year Currency Outstanding Declines 
ved about 19, but taxicabs made the gives some idea of the rapid changes The upward swing of prices cannot 


J 


, 


surtling rise of 3279. More cabs have that have taken place in business activ- be laid to expansion of currency, for th« 


ready been assembled than in the en- ity. Not since October 1932, have volume of money in use outside of the 
tire year of 1932. loadings reached a level of 600,000 cars. Federal Reserve banks and the Treasury 
Sales of Motor Cars Total shipments to date are greater than has been steadily declining. On June 1, 
Auto sales in May, as compiled by for the same period of 1932 only for Federal Reserve notes outstanding 
RL. Polk & Co., reached 160,243 ore, coke and grain products. Expecta- amounted to $3,167 millions compared 
senger cars and 20,925 trucks. Com- tions for the third quarter based on re- with $3,405 on Mar. 1; gold coin de- 
red with April, pleasure cars sold in- turns to the 13 Shippers’ Regional Ad- clined from $571 millions to $324 mil- 
eased 34% and exceeded a year ago visory Boards for 29 leading commodi- lions; gold certificates, from $649 mil 
by 22%. Truck sales increased 21% ties point to a 10% gain over the same lions to $280 millions. Reserve Bank 
wer April, and 12% over May, 1932. period of 1932. This is the first in- notes and national bank notes increased 
‘ules reported by individual makers in crease forecast since the last 3 months in volume, but not sufficiently to offset 
continue to sustain production of 1929. the declines in other types of currency 
chedules, much to everyone's surprise. Pennsy Repays Loan June business failures shrank to the 
Possibly the urge to own tangible prop- Improvement in trathc es the re- lowest number for any month in the 
tty has now overcome the tendency to moval of interest payable by banks on past 4 years, according to Dun and 
ud currency, the value of which demand deposits lie behind the recent Bradstreet Only 1,648 defaults o 
rinks as prices rise. $9.5-million loan repayment of the curred against 1,909 in May and 2,688 
Bituminous coal production during Pennsylvania Railroad to the R.F.C. a year ago. In the first 6 months of 
the week ending June 24 again reached Even the undisbursed portion of the $2- 1933, failures numbered 12,723, a 27% 

the million tons a day level of the early million work loan will not be drawn drop from the same period of 1932. 
weeks of 1933. Part of the rise is the upon. Commodity prices continue to point 
ustomary seasonal expansion in prepa- The emergency rates imposed for a upward. On July 5, Moody's daily 
ution for autumn activity. But the period of 15 months and collected under index of 15 leading commodities 
‘covery noted in industrial activity is the auspices of the Railroad Credit reached a new high for the year, 32.9% 
tadily reflected in coal consumption. Corp. yielded over $74.7 millions, of above the close of 1931. Wool and 
Yuring May, cement mills used 42.9% which $72.2 millions are still outstand- cotton consumption in May expanded 
coal than in April; steel mills ing in the form of loans to needy roads. sharply over April, with cotton spinning 
5%; by-product coke ovens 16.1%. Since May 31, the lending activities of activity at the highest level since 1929 
Power production rose sharply dur- the Corporation have ceased, its business In the week, the government facilitated 
%¢ the July 1 week. During May, now being confined to liquidation as the financing of cotton exports to Rus 
te U. S. Geological Survey reported loans are repaid. The first distribution sia through a $4-million loan from the 
“ergy production 5% greater than a occurs July 15, when participating car- R.F.C. to exporters. Wheat prices again 
‘ago, the first time in 3 years that riers will receive 4% of the amounts bounded forward, with September 

t exceeded the preceding year. they have paid into the Corporation. futures crossing the $1 line. 
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The Financial Markets 


“Commodity dollar,” as forecast in Roosevelt's Confer- 
ence message, makes further advances of stocks and 
commodities probable. Stocks are at highest levels since 


1931. 
Money 


OVERTOPPING 1m significance all other 
monetary developments is President 
Roosevelt's message the Economic 
Conference in London wherein he re- 
iterates the determination to raise com- 
modity prices, and seek “the kind of 
dollar which a generation hence will 
have the same purchasing power and 
debt-paying power as the dollar valuc 
we hope to obtain in the near future.” 
It becomes increasingly certain that the 
Administration places great importance 
upon the continued advance in domestic 
prices, ultimately to be stabilized at the 
new level. The commodity dollar is 
our future dollar 

With this positive statement in which 
he sticks to his the risk of 
wrecking the Economic Conference, 
there is now a strong probability that 
devaluation of the currency is in pros- 
pect, and the investing public should 
be guided by it. 

The precise amount of devaluation is 
as yet not known, and is not important 
in face of the fact that other leading 
nations will be compelled to adopt sim- 
ilar devaluation policies which, in turn, 
will contribute to a worldwide advance 
in prices. 


While a 


to 


guns at 


sober realization of the 


Bonds gain as interest becomes surer. 


strong probability of further advances 
in stocks and commodities must now be 
reckoned with by investors and busi- 
ness men, the form it has taken in Wall 
Street—an indiscriminate flight from 
the dollar too reminiscent of the 
1929 era to be assuring. The customers’ 
rooms are now flooded with buyers in 
all grades of stocks. Commodities are 
being purchased without any attention 
to their statistical position. Unprece- 
dented sales are being made in cocoa, 
coffee, sugar, hides, wheat, and cotton. 
If a collar button exchange were to be 
organized, there no doubt would be 
large sales in that commodity. 

The continued drop in the dollar 
is the consequence of large purchases of 
pounds and francs. Converting dollars 
into sterling by means of purchases of 
commodities that we export, notably 
cotton, and then leaving the balances 
abroad without making them available 
for importers, continues to be a favorite 
method of large-scale transfer of cur- 
rency. 

What gives additional point to the 
advance in prices is the genuine upturn 
in business activity that has taken place. 
It must not be forgotten that higher 
commodity prices have greatly increased 
urchasing power, especially in the 
rm regions, and that the higher se 


Is 


p 
I 


curity prices have made | 
amounts of credit in banks 
ance companies and have pl 
cial institutions on a 
better able to serve their 
advance has materially + 
probably removed from t! 
most formidable threat, ra 
vencies On the basis of 
months’ earnings, it 
Atchison has earned $1 
common stock against 55, 
Baltimore & Ohio can 
a deficit of only 57 
of its $3.90 deficit 
York Central has 
deficit of $3.62 to ; 
Pennsylvania, with 
$1.03, will have $1.75 
earnings have risen from $1. 
The Federal Reserv stat 
no inkling of any inflatior 
on the part of the governms 
chases of United States 
securities of $20 millions ar 
by a drop of $31 millions in 
member banks. The total 
in circulation is $21 millions 


SO 


is est 


reserve balances have incre 
millions. Last week's in 

and investments of $3-i3 n 
leading banks is offset by 
$140 millions this weck 

The improved position ot 

gether with the continued 
money market is bringing 
crease in security offerings. N 
ings in June I$ 
of which $13 
bond issues. But 
lions have been marketed 
millions in the 
$2,577 millions in 1931 


aggregate 
7 millions \ 


so far, or 


same tin 








STOCKS DAY BY DAY 
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Millions of Shares 
on f& @ © 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


7 142128 4 11 1825 4 11 18 251 8 15 2229 6 13 2027 3 
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May June July 


10 17241 8 15 22295 1219 262 9 16 23307 1421284 1118252 9 623 
Aug. 


Nov. Dec. 





Sept. Oct. 
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BONDS DAY BY DAY 
Unit: Dollars per $100 Bond 
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Bonds 
Au classes of bonds, except the for- 
have continued a consistent 
xvance. The strength of government 
ues is readily explained by the an- 
nounced intention of the Federal Re- 
ve banks to purchase governments in 
volume should they weaken. In 
the Administration will not permit 
mportant decline in the price of 
ernment obligations at this stage of 


ones, 


ther bonds are moving upward al- 

t like stocks. This 1s not neces- 
rly inconsistent. Industrial, railroad 
bonds, though bearing a 
xed income, had fallen to low levels 
because there had been a real fear of 

ability of the issuing corporations 
their interest. Increases in 
on earnings naturally send 
tocks up but, at the same time, make 
re certain imterest coverage on cor- 
poration bonds. 

The best performance is being given 
y railroad bonds in response to the 
ccellent earnings that are now begin- 
ung to come to light, and because the 

inued rise in freight carloadings 
additional railroad revenues. 
adustrial bonds, while moving up at 
wer rate, are also now at the highest 
1931. 
reign bonds are giving a disap- 
ng show. It might be presumed 
depreciated dollar would make 
‘ments by foreigners in dollar 
wonds profitable, and therefore send 
‘oreign bonds up in the same ratio as 
declines. This has not hap- 
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of the depreciated dollar are offset by 
the continued paralyzing of foreign 
trade which increases the difhculties of 
servicing these foreign bonds in dollars 
Moreover, there is as yet no indication 
that foreign governments and munici- 
palities have adjusted their budgets so 
as to raise the necessary revenues with 
which to buy dollars. 


Stocks 


INFLATION and earnings statements have 
combined to push stocks to the high- 
est point since the fall of 1931. The 


earnings statements coming to light) wy,‘ 


are impressive. General Motors’ earn- 


ings of 75¢ during the second quarter) -WETSEL 


compares with 7¢ during the second| 
quarter of 1932; Chrysler's run to $1.25 
against 27¢ last year; Corn Products’ 
$1 contrasts with 63¢ last year; United 
States Steel still has a deficit but it’s 
only $2.65 against $3.70 last 
Timken Roller Bearing earned 
against 8¢ last year—and so on. 
isn't to say that the new statements 
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This} 


show that ngs Nepner are out of the! 


red but they 
ment over the first quarter, and over the 
second quarter of last year. 

The pace of the recovery greatly ex 
ceeds that following the depression of 
1921. Stocks have now moved up to 
the so-called normal levels of 1926. 


o reveal a vast improve- 


| 
| 


But they are sull only about half as| 


high as they were in 1929. If employ- 
ment and commodity prices are to be 
raised to “normal’’ levels, it is likely that 
the stock market may advance much fur- 
ther in an attempt to discount future | 
earnings. 
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«+. Of occupancy of the new 
30-story Girard Trust Building, 
which adjoins the banking house 
of the Trust Company, include: 
location in the center of Phila- 
delphia’s business and financial 
district; convenience in reaching 
City Hall, hotels, stores, theatres 
aan transportation; modern ap- 
pointments and competent service, 
Attractive office suites are still available 
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Telephone — Kittenhouse 2342 
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“Recovery Act 


Catechism” 


Reprinted from June 24 Busi- 
ness Week: the questions busi- 
ness men have been asking 
General Johnson's office and 
other Washington departments 
about NIRA, and the answers 
they get. Copies may be had 
for $2.65 a hundred. Address 
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Plain Language 


WHEN the London economic conference was 
projected, more than a year ago, the world was 
so sick that there was reason to hope the several 
nations might be willing to make sacrifices for 
the common welfare. So they might have done, 
then. But since that time, the skies have 
changed. Not only here, but abroad, conditions 
are improving. Recovery no longer seems a 
misty, unattainable goal. 

Better times destroyed any spirit of mutual 
concession. France terrified at an approaching 
tornado was in one mood: France under a clear- 
ing sky is in another. And, of course, not France 
alone. So the gold bloc, it seems to us, went into 
the conference determined to yield nothing, to 
win an advantage over us if possible, otherwise 
to withdraw. 

Such an attitude contemptuously assumed our 
Administration had no consistent philosophy, 
and no steadiness of purpose. Otherwise it was 
perfectly apparent from the very outset that the 
United States could not be crowded right now 
into fixing the value of the dollar in terms of 
gold currencies. 

It is hard to believe that the astute statesmen 
of the other nations did not realize this from the 
beginning. In language as plain as it could be 
made by a man with a gift for simple speech, 
President Roosevelt told millions of radio listen- 
ers that he proposed to make the dollar less 
valuable. 

The whole Administration program 1s aimed 
at price recovery. Already commodity and 
securities prices have shot up, mostly in anticipa- 
tion of inflation. 

To have pegged the dollar in terms of pounds, 
or more particularly in terms of any gold cur- 
rency, would have risked stopping the whole 
forward movement. That would have broken 
the weapons put in Roosevelt's hands by Con- 
gress to fight deflation: new currency; devalua- 
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tion; bimetallism, and the rest. Definite peggins 
would at once make it obvious that voting 
more was to be expected in the way of price. 
raising. | 

The theory that the President asked | 
weapons merely to lock them up in a cl: 
of the reach of a reckless Congress, neve: 
ing to use them himself, always has sec ’ 
us too silly to be entertained. The supplemen. 
tary theory that a price advance based on the 
expectation these powers would be use could 
be maintained after it became clear that the 
would not be, seemed equally ridiculous. Th 
price advance will be sustained only so long 
it seems a logical discounting of probal 
and no longer. Meanwhile, a jumpy dollar 
exchange market, while tough for exporters and 
importers, is inevitable. 

Yet either through failure to grasp the situa 
tion, which is hard to suppose, or through a feel- 
ing that there was no firmness of purpose behind 
these policies, France and the other gold bloc 
countries—aided by some snipers in the rear— 
subjected the Administration to terrific pres 
sure, behind a drum fire of vicious prope: 
ganda, to force an immediate stabilization of the 
dollar—presumably at ratios satisfactory to the 
rest of the world, not to us. 

And so the Pacsidient had to restate what 
should have been apparent from the beginning 
Domestic recovery comes first with us (and be 
sure it does with every other nation around the 
conference table). Nothing will be allowed to 
interfere with that. There were more important 
things the conference should have undertaken, 
We were ready to work toward them. But there 
was nothing we wanted badly enough to sacti- 
fice internal recovery for it. 

The decision was exactly right. It was 
brutally phrased; even that may serve a purpose. 
The next time we may not be taken so lightly. 
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